








CHRISTMAS NUMBER 1917 


NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine place a 1-cent stamp on this notice, hand same to 
any postal employee, and it: will be placed in thé hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front 


NO WRAPPING —NO ADDRESS s 
A. S. Buateson, Postmaster-General. 
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$2.50 A YEAR 

























m)RUE HOME SPIRIT 


on Merry Christmas morning goes far towards 
making this holiday the happiest of the year. 
Creating that longed-for “homey” atmosphere in- 
side the house is first of all a matter of warm- 
looking decoration of which woodwork is the keynote. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


with its natural depth of luster is perfectly adapted to 
warm browns, rich mahogany or weathered effects. 


It is also the ideal base for white enamel. 


Our book describing how and why will be sent on request. 
If interested in new home plans, let us know. Arkansas Soft 


Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 
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Victrola XVM, 
Victrola XVI, Tee $325 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


.There’s joy in the home that has a Victrola on Christmas morning. 
There’s music and mirth all year round. 


To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, and the 
artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists every one wants 
to hear. The world’s greatest artists—and they make records for the 
Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera and concert stage. Elman, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra, and other bands and orchestras 
of world-wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and a host of 
other favorite entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas and have all this wonderful array of famous talent 
entertain you and your family at Christmas time—and throughout the year. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal,.Canadian Distributors 


*‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


ictor Supremacy 


Important Notice. victor To insure Victor quality, always 
pert Noe Pht: Sn gue ots — Sais Master's Voice.” It is on 
scientifically coordinated and syn- Or SN“ 

chronized by our spécial processes r SS - all genuine products of the Victor 
of manufacture, and their use, one jn Talking Machine Company. 


with the other. is absolutely essen- / New Victor Records demonstrated at 
tial to a perfect Victor reproduction. ‘ef, J 


( Z dealers on the Ist of each mon Y / 
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What can I do 


with my floors? 
SEND NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, this bcok will tell you 
how to make it lastingly beautiful. E-xperiments waste 

money—avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters on 


Finishing new floors 

Finishing old floors 

Hardwood floors 

Painted floors 

Kitchen, pantry and bath- 
room floors 

Removing varnish 

Cleaning and polishing 

Care of waxed floors 

Finishing dance floors 

Finishing woodwork 

Stopping cracks 

Polishing automobiles, ete. 


Get the benefit of our 26 years’ 
experience. If youalso wishgen- 
erous samples of Old English Wax and 
Brightener, the cleaner that polishes, en- 
close 10c (stamps or coin). Address— 
THE A 8S. BOYLE CO., 2002 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY, IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Big $2.50 Offer—K EIJTH’S 





The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 7 to 
: 10 a. = — archi- 
* ~ tects. ubscription $2.50. 

a On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’: 


Plan 

















190 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
104 Plans estg. below $3000. m= « “over . 
m_ * “ = $4000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
175 « “ ‘ E 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
KEITH'S, S80 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Mi polis, Minn 





sagocn E<4t > 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory. 
Look for our Trade-Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Raat 














Book PI: : ® ' 
Coats-of-Arms, Goneslaghen! Be Bd 
research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











NUMBER............. NUMBER....____...... NUMBER....______.... 
NUMBER......_....... NUMBER NUMBER 
NAME....____. 

STREET. 

a STATE 





Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must AccoMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ 
SERVICE, UstnG CouPpON PRINTED BELOow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK St., BOSTON. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy 
articles mentioned in these columns; rlease do not send 
money or stamps for such purpose. 


Owing to the Christmas rush, all orders for 
items in the Guide which are desired as presents 
must be in before December 15th. Shops will 
send these articles C. O. D., express or parcels 
post insured, unless otherwise instructed. 


FOR that small gift which means a trifle more 

than a Christmas card, one may send a 
Chinese panel picture, hand painted in very 
soft colors and weighted at the bottom so as 
to hang flat against the wall. These little 
panels are about 10 inches long by 3} wide 
and cost 25 cents apiece. They are unique 
and genuine, with the artist’s signature on 
each. Various quaint bits of Chinese land- 
scape are chosen for subjects, and their effect 
is extremely decorative, as well as artistic. 


[334] 


SWEDISH crystal glass vases come in bril- 
liant hues. The strong reds, blues, oranges, 
greens, purples and yellows of the Norseland 
are like bits of sunshine—they are so clear and 
beautiful. The prices range from $1.50 to $5. 
[335] 


HE cat and dog pen and pencil all snugly 

fastened in a little box with an appropriate 
rhyme on the cover would make a delightful 
gift for the Christmas stocking and would 
amuse a child for hours. The set costs $1. 


[336] 


PARTICULARLY dainty glass cover for 

a medicine or water glass is decorated with 
little conventional flowers while the coaster is 
painted underneath, the bright color shining 
through the glass. The set is $1.50 and comes 
in allcolors. With the drinking glass to match 
the price is $2.25. [337] 





BEAUTIFUL Christmas knitting bag 
shown in an exclusive shop is of cretonne 
cut square with corners sewed up and finished 
with Chinese tassels; the lining is of silk with 
four rings for handles. The price is $o. 
Another dignified bag for street use is of black 
panne velvet, price $14. Still another is 
black satin with purple lining, fancy shape with 
corners turned over; celluloid rings for handles 
are decorated with hand-made bunches of 
grapes. This is priced at $11.50. An odd 
bag of tan crash has a black lining orna- 
mented with two figures in Colonial costume 
cut out of patent leather, the man holding a 
skein of wool. Black wooden beads and red 
wool tassels form effective trimming. The 
price of this bag is $6.50. [338] 
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| Christmas Handkerchiefs 


at McCutcheon’s 


Fora Man: Splendid, luxurious Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs of full size, 25c, 35c, 40c, 50c¢ to 
$6.00 each. Initialed at 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c and 
$1.00 each. Smaller sizes 50c and up, with or 
without initial. 
For a Child: Pretty little embroidered and 
print designs in color as well as a!l White, 
15c each and up. 
ForaWoman: Everything from simple, plain 
hemstitched ones at 15¢ up to elaborate af- 
fairs of Duchesse Lace or Embroidery at $50. 
Handkerchief purchases are de- 
livered in dainty White boxes suit- 
able for presentation as Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 








Reg. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., N.Y. rrade wark 




















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 











CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most artistic windows 
made. They will stay where you 
want them if you use 


Wilkins Casement Adjusters 


Safe, noiseless, convenient. Easy to 
use with screens. 


Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

















“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
S. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 




















4 FOR SALE.— Collected from 
Southern Antiques all over the South and abroad. 
Distinctive types of different periods, among them: a sideboard 
gorgeously carved and mounted, French empire, in_a class by 
itself. Box 11, Russellville, Ky. 








and 4 
Home te Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information portainin 
to FIREPLACES and HEART 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 
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We Invite You to 
Send for Samples of 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Interwovens 
(Woven Wall Coverings) 

You can then see for yourself, just what we 
mean when we say they are beautiful, artistic, 
durable. For the evidence is right there in the 
samples—which are cut from the regular rolls. 

Fab-Rik-O-Na Interwovens are not paper 
though hung on the walls just as paper is hung. 
They are woven cloth, heavy, strong. They 
protect the walls. Wholly unlike any other 
wall coverings. 

Consult your paper hanger or decora- 
tor after looking over the samples. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 


494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 























Adirondack Wool Gloves 
for Men 1 60 
b & Women Pair 
Delightfully warm,good look- 
ing, serviceable; not the 
ordinary make, For every 
outdoor occasion. Made of high-grade 
Scotch wool close knitted, leather bound 
wrist, clasp fastener. Handsome shade of 
either heather or oxford. Order to day. 
ondese Aon tne HARES 
joor el of every gin- 
able kind —the superior kind. FREE 
W.C. LEONARD & CO. 735 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 











OLIVIA LINENS 


DECORATED LINENS. BAGS 
MODERN SAMPLERS. CRIB 
and BED PUFFS. PATCHWORK 
—CUT and BASTED or FINISHED 
CROSS-STITCH DESIGNS. 


Approval Shipments. Lists Sent. 


OLIVIA 


Suite 5 - 166 Brewster Street - Bridgeport, Conn. 




















Heat 
Control 


THis device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
» Maintains exactly the degree you desire day and 
night — saves fuel and many steps—a marvel of con- 


venience. » 
a NEAPOLIS 
EAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at all times. Works perfectly 
with ed kind of heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Tite for booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 











MAGNIFICENT ANTIQUES FOR SALE 
Adam Sideboard, Grandfather's Clock, bureau secretary, 
Windsor rocker, mahogany tables, prism lamps, elegant cover- 


lets and John Carver rush chair. Information. 


EDWIN HERMANN, 627 Harrison St., Monroe, Mich. 





FXQUISITE mats about 11” in diameter, 

made in the irresistible French style com- 
bining rich vari-colored brocades and satins, 
remind one that Christmas is near. They are 
exquisitely made and finished with dull gold 
and silver lace and lined with satin. The 
colors are rich and handsome and one of these 
mats would look charming on a bare table 
under a lamp. The price is $5.50. [339] 


“puss IN BOOTS” is a very attractive 

doll with his squeaky ball head covered 
with stockingette, his red coat, blue trousers 
and cute little rubber boots. He costs $2 and 
is a close rival of his brother ‘‘ Peter Rabbit” 
who is dressed much the same but who has a 
good hard head and costs only $1.50. Either 
one would look very appealing with his head 
sticking out of a Christmas stocking. [340] 





At one of the most fascinating specialty 

shops where every article is exclusive, won- 
derfully pretty “night sheets” are shown— 
to be thrown over the bed after the spread 
has been removed and the covers turned down 
for the night. They are. beautifully made of 
Korean silk and lace insertion and come in 
white and dainty shades of pink or blue. The 
price is $12.50. [341] 


HINESE pottery wall vases have been 

cleverly made into two-branch wall lights 
by one of our smart women decorators. There 
are no two designs precisely the same and one 
must choose between quaint Chinese figures, 
birds or flowers. The vases are oblong, about 
9” x 7”, and witha graceful branch on each 
side for a pretty candle the resulc is most 
artistic. The price is $0. [342] 





ANY clever women who are making Christ- 

mas gifts may be glad to know of sprays, or 
rather festoons, 8” long, of hand-made silk 
flowers in lovely pastel shades with cunning 
buds and leaves that cost only 50 cents a spray. 
They make lovely trimming for baskets, bags 
or pillows and may be ordered with any color 
predominating. [343] 


OW would some of our clever subscribers 

enjoy weaving at home? A very light- 
weight 26’ loom may be purchased for $27.50 
and all sorts of beautiful things may be woven. 
At this particularly interesting specialty shop 
where all the weaving is done, one may find 
exquisite bags of silk and artificial silk for $5. 
All silk bags cost $12. Cushion covers from 
$2.50 up, and one specially priced runner 45” 
x 28”, in a wonderful blue, was cheap at $5. 
These clever women dye all their own thread 
and the shades obtained are wonderful. A 
pillow cover of crash was woven with two 
beautiful red and yellow parrots. This was 
priced at $15. [344] 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 


BOGALYS 


hg EXTRA DENSE 
Se LONG-LEAF PINE 


(“THERE’S A DIFFERENCE’’) 
THE MORE YOU’LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
YOU OF INSISTINGONIT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 


“BOGALUSA”is the name BY WHICH TO BUY the BEST 
LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 


FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, specify “BOGALUSA” 
—it’s your guarantee. Unless you can identify the lumber 
deliveredas real’ Bogalusa” you’ lirefuseitas ‘‘not per order.” 


WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 
take an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. (FREE.) 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO.., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, La. 


BOGALYSA 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


New Term begins January second _ Write for particulars 


Frank Atvan Parsons, President 


Interior Decoration, Costume Design 
Poster Advertising, Textile Design 
and other industrial subjects 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y 2239 Broadway, New York 


Farloe Cedar Chests 
Sent on SO Days’ Free Trial 
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pat pal TR now. 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dept. D12, Dubuque, fa. 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfert, Beauty and Economy 
“*REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES’ 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — 50c 

**WEST COAST BUNGALOWS’ 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000— 50c 
















31 Plans, $300 to $1700 — 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.25 for all 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 
579 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 


B. W. STILLWELL & GO., Architects, 


HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ‘‘Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; ‘‘Food Values,’’l0c. ; ‘* Five- 
Cent Meals,’’l0c. ; ‘‘The Up-to-Date Home, Household Appliances,’’lic. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 














F -\f, Every Home Builder 
| , should have book Modern Dwellings. 
; Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 
BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 
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Guaranteed Costs! 





Build at Wholesale Prices 


Send today for free book—200 
plans—‘“Gordon-Van Tine Homes.” Shows 
bungalows and houses, $300up. All wholesale. 
Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Built everywhere by 
our 100,000 customers. Highest quality material supplied 
complete. Prompt delivery anywhere. Write for book. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6328 Case Street - Davenport, Iowa 

































SUN ROOM FIGURES 


in FAIENCE 
FOUNTAINS, TILES AND POTTERY 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Don’t bother building, if you want a garage, bungalow, 
playhouse, screen house or some-other-kind-of-house. 
Buy a Hodgson Portable House and side-step building 
troubles and disappointments. Send for catalog. 

~ E. P. Hodgson Co., Room 204 
116 Washington 8t., 
rac 


6 E. 39th 
New York tity 















































#4 Cover those unsightly flower pots with beauti- 
iva ful, water-proof Crepewood, a flexible, paper- 
@ thin wood, artistic, permanent. Conforms to 
any shape d pot. Send 50 cents for 30-foot 
roll, postpaid. 





GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


¢ end for our illustrated ~~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
ht Benches. Sundials, 
Gazin¢ Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Garttoway TERRAGITA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





OW that the cookie season is coming, a 
good-looking cookie jar would be useful. 
A specialty shop is showing glass jars with tin 
tops painted some gay color and the glass 
decorated with bright little flowers to har- 
monize. With beads and a bright tassel tied 
around its neck, the jar is ready for use, and 
costs only $2.50. [345] 


PORRINGER of Brittany ware with a 
quaint little figure in the bowl would make 
a pretty Christmas gift for a child. It would 
be nice to have a plate to go with it, too. 
There is nothing more desirable for the 
nursery than Brittany ware as it is strong and 
durable and not too gayly colored. The por- 
ringers are priced at 60 and 75 cents and the 
plates cost 65 cents. [346] 





NE of our subscribers has a few excellent 

antiques on which she musi realize a quick 
sale. A sideboard 5 feet 3 inches in length, 
3 feet 7 inches in height and 2 feet 1 inch 
deep is $125; a Sheraton table of exquisite 
mahogany she offers at $50; and a shaving 
stand at $25. Photographs of these pieces 
and complete descriptions will be sent to in- 
quirers on request. [347] 


E should like to mention a few choice 

pieces of furniture procured from an old 
Vermont home by one of our subscribers. 
Three low-post beds, refinished in mahogany 
at $50 each; a straight back sofa of unusual 
shape, to be completely restored, at $90; a 
corner cupboard, generously painted, $100; a 
fireside tilt table, spade foot, $25; and six 
peasant rush-seated chairs stenciled in copper 
and red, in original condition, at $35. [348] 


DOUBLE powder puff jar of glass covered 

with exquisite Japanese brocade and plain 
silk combined is cleverly designed with a 
place for an individual powder puff in the top 
and through an opening in the lower part of 
the jar absorbent cotton may be secreted 
for the use of guests. Two handles are covered 
with twisted ribbon and the finished jar is 
most attractive tostand ona bureau or dress- 
ing table. The price is $8.95. [349] 


ANCY candles of the kind we don’t burn 

are painted in any colors or combination 
desired. There are Red Cross candles cleverly 
painted so you see the Red Cross any way 
you may look. Christmas candles come in 
white, green or red with holly wreaths, green 
leaves and all sorts of Christmas suggestions. 


‘ One particularly pretty candle was painted 


orange with sprays of green leaves, the top 
and bottom being a wonderful heliotrope. 
They are painted to order for 50 cents apiece. 

[350] 
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English Casements 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
sash or cur- 
tains. 

Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 





The “BULL-DOG”’ Adjuster 
















ferent from the common-p ry 
in regardto special sketches and in the two tease tg ‘described me. 
**Colonial Houses”’ 
estimates, in that ,ever-pleasing-style. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8’ scale floorplans, show- 


EE you 
intend 
to build 
and wish 
youruew 
home to 
be ex- 
pressive 
of your 
own indi- 
viduality 
and _dif- 








ou will be i 





containing floor plans, persp nd 
Price by express prepaid, '. 


ing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express pre- 
paid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they 






wil] have earnest consideration. 
buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 
Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


Plans furnished for the alteration of old 


Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 











UNION METAL COLUMNS 


“The Ones That Last A Lifetime ”’ 
Mpeewwweey ae For Porches, Pergolas, Interiors. 
: Ask for Booklet No. 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 











“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 





A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 9x12 
inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
all dimensions. Special sketches. 


Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLL .M DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone -Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining 

ade in several desirable pol 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Di ofings—Technical Paints 


Chale 5 PP 


Write for Color 
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Id e al re ift ’op = M A Ss Just imagine how fascinating oilcloth doilies 
(Chest 305) cut and painted to represent a cat, dog, or HUMIRAD Ai ~ 
| bye : —Air Moistener 


owl’s head or a frog or a bunny will look on the 
nursery table. The children will surely enjoy Saves Coal—Improves Health—Gives Comfort 
using them and perhaps washing the cat or 
dog’s face should any food drop on them. 
They cost 75 cents each. [351] 


Every woman wants a N inexpensive yet very useful Christmas 
Piedmont for a Christmas gift. The grandest : ¢ 3 eee : 
Raat gift for the money. New Low Prices. Your gift for a man, and especially one who 1S 
» Toke Seer eet Coker feeaee ee cneeee es eae fond of cards, is an ash tray of Fulper pottery 
mont Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere on 15 Cc c ay OI Fr % e : ° 
Free rial days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A Pied. Reduced ° i . , ai: 4 Where a HUMIRAD 1s used— 
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Illustration from The House Beautiful for January 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE 


is going to be a year in which our homes will become increasingly dear to us. 


More and more they will mean 


] 9 / 8 to us safe warm spots in a chaotic world—spots from which we go out, refreshed to do what we can to bring 


about the time when again the business of the world will be to conserve life and not destroy it. 


We are going to lead 


simpler lives in 1918 than we have led for decades here in America, and simpler living invariably leads to a greater 
appreciation of the little things that make living worth while. 


In 1918, THE HousE BEAUTIFUL wants 
to be a clearing house for these little things 
that count, for the convenient arrange- 
ment, the economical shortcut that has been 
mothered by necessity, and for the touch of 
beauty that walks hand in hand with all 
true simplicity. 

To this end, THE House BEAUTIFUL, in 
1918, is going to show its readers many 
small but unusually attractive homes. It is 
going to publish a series of articles on the 
care of gardens by a woman who has taken 
care of one beautiful old New England 
garden for thirty-five years, and who knows 
from the experience of a born flower-lover 
just what to do to make things grow. 

1918 is going to be a great year for the 
home-gardener, and THE HousE BEAUTI- 
FUL wants to do everything it can to help 
the folks who are finding out how good 
things taste when one has nursed them 
along from seedling to harvest. And if 
you have a garden, why not have fruits, 
too? There is room to grow all the fruit 


more to more home-makers. 


you will want to eat or preserve in an or- 
dinary suburban lot—we’ll prove it to you. 

Inside the house, we are going to show 
you how to make the most of what you 
have; how to use your best pieces as a 
nucleus around which to gather the things 
that harmonize. We want toshow you how 
you may have about you all the old things 
endeared by time and association, and— 
even if they are not beautiful in themselves 
—achieve a setting that will be beautiful as 
a whole and expressive of your personality. 

Of course, the building and furnishing of 
House BEAuTIFUL Homes No. 1 will receive 
the attention it merits. Sofaras weknow, this 
is the only instance where each step in the 
making of a home, from the choosing of the 
site to the hanging of the last picture and the 
planting of the last rose-bush, has been 
described, and the itemized cost of each oper- 
ation given. The record of these actual ex- 
periences will be invaluable to any reader 
planning to build,.remodel, refurnish, or de- 
velop yard or garden. Inthe January Num- 
ber there will be an illustrated article on the 


The accompanying coupon is intended to make this new year mean 
We shall be glad to see it again. 


cellar and framework of this house, and Miss 
Flora Macdonald will continue her series on 
its interior decoration. 

We shall begin the new year with a number 
of other splendid features. Among them will 
be an illuminating article on “Individual Ex- 
pression in the Smaller Houses of England and 
America.’ Alice Van Leer Carrick will write 
on “Chippendale Furniture.” Florence King 
takes us back to the hospitable ‘‘get-togeth- 
ers’ of our grandmothers, and in a delightful 
article on ‘‘ Fireplace Cookery,”’ talks of griddle 
cakes, and creole scramble, and _ toasted 
English muffins, and cheese dream, and brown 
cider, and shiny red apples, and other inspir- 
ing things, until we just don’t care how per- 
manently this eating habit grips us. 

Edward Stratton Holloway offers for Jan- 
uary a profusely illustrated article on ‘‘Lamps 
of Use and Beauty.” George W. Seaman tells 
in detail of “‘A Modern Colonial House in the 
Delaware Valley.”” There is also something 
for “that boy.”’ Ifthereisa boy in your home, 
has he a room of his own—a regular boy’s 
room? If he hasn’t, he ought to have, and 
THE House Beautirut for January will 
show you how to give him one. 
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Talks With 


E wish that the December number of THE House BEAUTIFUL 

reached you on the 24th of December—or on The Day 
itself. We should like to be able to say “‘Merry Christmas” to 
you on the very stroke of the clock. Christmas greetings should 
pass directly from well-wisher to well-wisher like pancakes hot 
from the griddle to the plate. We wish the December House 
BEAUTIFUL reached you at the moment when you are looking 
around for that last thing to put in the Christmas stocking;— 
and what so well balances the striped and pepperminty candy 
cane that hooks itself over the top of every well-equipped Christ- 
mas stocking as the tight little, neat little, roll of the December 
number of the magazine? 

But, in fact, the December number of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
will get to you long about the time you are eating your Thanks- 
giving dinner; and to be wished a Merry Christmas on Thanks- 
giving Day is likely to make you feel the same way we feel when 
some old friend with a head for dates and one of those Doomsday 
Books in which he sets down the birthdays of all his acquaint- 
ances, announces, to an assembled throng, the age we flatter 
ourself we don’t look, and adds insult to injury by the manner 
of his announcement which is always to push us a year ahead by 
stating that we are in our one hundredth and ninth year, when, 
actually, we were only a hundred and eight our last birthday. 


Our Readers 


Now, having thus vehemently protested against premature 
Christmas wishes, we proceed, right here, to wish that you, each 
and every one, shall have, on Christmas Day, a feeling of peace 
and trust that, in spite of present terrors, the world is still spin- 
ning on toward a higher heaven. We wish that on Christmas 
Day you may look on life with that backward-seeing glance that 
recognizes that always out of chaos and dark night has come a 
better order and a clearer light, and to know that always it will 
be so. We wish that you may have the joy of being sure that 
all crucifixions have their resurrections. We wish that on this 
Christmas Day you may realize that when mankind seems to be 
falling back and down into deeds of unimaginable horror, what 
you are seeing is the down-curves of the spiral in which man 
ascends, the down-curves that are but the up-curves on the 
shadow side. 

And then, too, we wish that you may find in your stocking on 
Christmas Day every thing you want to find there from a foun- 
tain pen to a house and lot. We recommend the house and lot. 
It’s a gift that will last you a lifetime and onlv get better with use. 

We know, for we’ve been the proud possessor of a lot and a 
growing house for two months or more. May you find the house 
and lot in the toe of your stocking and THe House BEAUTIFUL 
and the candy cane in the top. 
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Looking through the doorway of the kitchen into the dining-room of Mr. Troccoli’s studio at Chestnut Hill, 


Probably Mr. Troccoli is saving the ears of corn for seed for his garden, but we are sure that 
There is a 


Why not try adding the yellow and cream and orange of dried 


Massachusetts. 
the effectiveness of dried corn against a plaster wall played a large part in his selection of the ears. 


suggestion of holiday abundance in ears of corn. 
corn to the green of your Christmas decorations? 

































































COLLECTING ADVENTURES—SOUTH AFRICAN 
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FURNITURE 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


This is the first of three articles by Mrs. Carrick on the extremely interesting antiques of South Africa as exemplified in the collection of Captain 


Louis Keene and his artist father. 


Captain Keene, himself, is well-known as an artist, and in Canada his posters and pictures of the war—which 


he saw at first hand as a member of the First Canadian Expeditionary Force—have done their part in furthering enlistments.—TuHeE Epitors. 








LL this happened because I was 
stupid; because, stretching out be- 
hind the Alumni Gymnasium here at 
Dartmouth, was a_ network of 
trenches cut into the green turf; 
trenches deep and wide and intricate, 
dug by our students, and built to 
show them the way they are fighting 
today in France. Since | am a 
writer, and since I was to try to make 
visual to other eyes this trench sys- 

tem of ours, | had the honor of being shown about by the officer 

in charge, and, after a hazardous descent—two students held a 

plank and | walked down it—and turns to the right and turns 

to the left for two hundred and fifty very muddy yards, Cap- 
tain Keene, Member of the First Canadian Expeditionary Force, 

Fortification Expert and invalided home after Ypres (this is 

just to tell you who he is), proceeded to flatter my intellect 

by such technical terms of fascines and revetting, sandbags, 
knife-rests, traverses, funk-holes, bath-mats and duck-walks, 
that my brain reeled, and | felt just the way | did when I went 
through a Pittsburgh steel-mill, because | haven’t that sort of 
mind. So | gasped and said, “I’m sorry, but it’s just as if | 
took you into an antique-shop and said, “‘That’s a Chippendale 
chair and that’s a Heppelwhite, and here’s a Jacobean chest 
and that’s a very late Directoire table. You wouldn’t un- 
derstand either.”” “But | should understand,” he answered. 

“Do you know about old furniturer” | asked, amazed. “Do 

you?” he replied, and then, with the end of his swagger-stick, 

there in the dusty road-bed, he drew mea sketch of an old Dutch 

“kist” or chest with magnificent silver mountings that he had 

found in South Africa. 

Now I had always imagined this wonderful, tantalizing, 
mysterious country of Percival Gibbon and Cynthia Stockley as 
full of gold-fields and diamond-mines and Kaffirs, and a’ possible, 
shuddering background of Zulus—for | have read my Rider 
Haggard—with Cecil Rhodes and Olive Schreiner somewhere in 
the picture; big stars that hung low to the earth like lamps, and 
always the long, lonely, perpetual veld. But it seems | was 
mistaken; the real treasure of South Africa is old furniture, for, 
as we walked home, he told me such collectors’ tales of adventure 
that the rangeof blue Vermont hills and all their possible auctions 
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faded from my sight, and | felt that the only sane thing to do 
was to take the next boat for Cape Colony. 

Well, when you think of it, there really is no reason at all why 
old furniture and very good old furniture indeed should not be 
found there, for South Africa was settled almost as soon as our 
own American colonies. You see, Bartholomew Diaz, the 
Portuguese navigator, discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 
1488, and in 1497 Vasco di Gama sailed, on his way to the Indies, 
all along the whole South African coast. But visions of Eastern 
wealth beckoned these mariners on, and the Portuguese never 
made a permanent settlement, although their influence can be 
traced in many ways. It was the Dutch who, as the Portuguese 
power waned, and they established themselves in the East, saw 
the importance of the Cape as a station where they might take in 
water and provisions on their voyages. In 1652 Cape Town was 
founded; land was bought from the Hottentots, and a better, 
less adventurous, more permanent class of settlers came out from 
the mother country. Homes were definitely established, and 
besides the furniture brought over with them, the thrifty, persist- 
ent Dutch cabinet-makers began to fashion other chairs and 
chests and tables from the native woods. Then, in the late 
seventeenth century, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes sent 
Huguenot colonists here, just as they sought refuge from Louis 
Fourteenth’s persecutions, in England and America. The 
effect of their character and industry was bound to be felt, but 
the greatest influence, naturally, was the Dutch, for Holland 
owned the colony until it was ceded to the British Empire in the 
early nineteenth century. | wish you could see some of Mr. 
Keene’s color sketches of the little houses scattered through the 
countryside; they are so like the Dutch architecture still to be 
found at old Hurley, New York. It was a rich province; wealth 
flowed quickly in, and valuable furniture is always one of a 
country’s first expressions of prosperity. Influential men settled 
there, and it is a legend that some of the left-handed sons of the 
house of Hanover came out to the Cape with their bar-sinisters 
and their crown-annuities, and became great personages, a sort 
of royal “remittance men.” May I quote what one enthusiast, 
Mr. F. Masey, has written? ‘When the Destroying Angel 
shall have done his worst,—when the last of the streets of beauti- 
ful old one-story flat-roofed whitewashed houses has gone, to 
give place to modern municipal sanitary dwellings,—when the 
last old mansion and stoep of the Eastern merchants has been 
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fled to South Africa to escape punishment. 


succeeded by the newest gigantic block for storing the goods of 
wholesale importers,—when the last remnant of their ‘furniture 
and effects’ shall have found its way to the second-hand dealer,— 
yes, and when the last of the few interesting people still amongst 
us have been taken to their rest, Cape Town will be a dull place 
indeed; and | am glad | shall not be here to see it.”” Doesn’t all 
that sound like old New York? I can’t forgive myself. Here 
l’ve been sitting on the patronizing pinnacle of Mayflower 
tradition and considering South Africa as painfully “new.” 

So you see why Captain Keene and his artist father, when they 
went out to Cape Colony twenty years ago, found such riches 
awaiting them. Practically no collecting had then been done; 
‘“‘antiqueing”’ was not a fad; and Mr. Keene, who is a trained 


This elaborately carved table is of the type called Chippendale. The story goes 
that it was made by a young Dutch sculptor who fell into disfavor at Court and 
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antiquarian as well as a painter of landscapes, saw at once 
the possibilities of this untilled field. It is the collection they 
made that | am showing you now, and it is really Captain 
Keene who speaks. | am only his humble historian. But | 
wish that you could hear him tell about it for he has a way 
of talking of his adventures that makes them very real, as 
real as the room that you are sitting in now to read this. 
One fact that he told quite casually absolutely visualized a 
certain aspect of the war for me. “I used,” he said, “to 
know a ‘fake’ piece just by my sense of touch; | could tell 
old wood from new merely by passing my hand over it, but 
the machine-guns have ended all that for me.” 

Since I hope never to have anything whatever to do with 
machine-guns myself | am learning his methods, which have 
all the simplicity of infinite pains. It seems that you must 
keep your finger-tips very sensitive, as sensitive as a gam- 
bler’s, and filing them gently with an emory-board will do 
this. And then you must practise; rub your fingers lightly 
over a new piece of furniture, then over an old; and, at last, 
after many attempts, the “feel’’ of the wood will come. 

The collection was so large—so good, too, that I wish | 
could show you every piece of it—that it was necessary to 
make some sort of division, and it does fall rather naturally 
into three classifications: the furniture made in South Africa, 
the pieces imported from Europe, and the bric-a-brac and 
accessories. It is the first that | am describing now; furniture 
without any question made in Cape Colony for the wood is 
a sort of Cape Laurel growing nowhere else and called, most 
unfortunately, ‘“‘stinkwood”—oh, you'll have to get used to the 
name, | did—because it has a very distasteful smell. It is 

almost as dark as ebony but with rich waves of color like mahog- 
any, and oiled, it takes a marvelous polish. And it is hard, 
so hard that it is difficult to drive nails in it; so hard that Zulus 
make their assegais sticks of it; so hard that an English furniture 
firm had to reject it and break a contract because it blunted 
their tools so to work on it. With this plastic material the Boer 
cabinet-makers toiled, and | do not think that any other thing 
so shows the infinite leisure of the South African life as this one 
fact does. This table, so elaborately carved, must have taken 
endless days to accomplish. As you see, it is a most intricate 
piece of workmanship, of the type we call Chippendale, but that 
probably existed also on the Continent, for Chippendale was the 
greatest of adapters. The story goes that it was made by a 





Of these three 
“‘roundabout ” 
chairs, the mid- 
dle one is, per- 
haps, the oldest. 
It suggests an 
Italian Renais- 
sance type, but 
the low foot-rail 
and the wood 
indicate its 
South African 
origin. The 
other two chairs 
are in the Dutch 
style. 
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This cabinet, of the 
William and Mary 
type, with inverted 
trumpet legs and the 
saltire brace, is the 
oldest of the three 
cabinets shown. 


The South African 
settees were some 
times very elaborate, 
but this one is more 
typical with its 
straight sturdy legs 
and dignified back 
reminiscent of. the 
plainer Chippendale 
chairs. 


young Dutch sculptor who 
fell into disfavor at Court 
and fled to South Africa to 
escape imprisonment. He 
brought his chiselled skill 
with him, and here in Cape 
Colony earned his livelihood 
as cabinet-maker. It isa most 
beautiful table, and, even for 
this land of treasures, rare. 

The card-table (shown 
in the run-over at the back of the magazine) is very Dutch in 
type for it has the bandy-legs lightly carved at the knees and a 
sort of clumsy Dutch foot. The whole general proportions make 
me think that it was a home-made piece; it has all the naivete 
of the unskilled amateur. Perhaps some Boer lover fashioned it 
long ago in the eighteenth century for his sweetheart, because, 
you see, it is what is called a “ betrothal table,” and the letters 
on the front, inlaid in ebony and ivory, are 
the initials of the plighted pair. 

The heavy gate-leg table with its sturdy 
base so like the turnings of the Jacobean 
type, interests me not only because it is 
such an individual piece, but because it very 
greatly resembles an old Dutch table made 
of walnut that | saw in Germantown. How- 
ever, in its latched leg, half of which swings 
around to form a leaf support, it is absolutely 
unique, and | shave never seen one just 
exactly like it, here or anywhere else. 

The card-table between the two chairs is 
very much like many Chippendale models 
































A little quaint cabinet with plain-paneled lower 
de -rs and the space angled off before the cabinet 
sheives begin, is in a class by itself 


har The desk is much later than the cabinets, well 
along at the end of the eighteenth century. 
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we all are familiar with; it has the cabriole legs carved at the 
knees, and the claw- and ball- foot, which, of course, was an 
Oriental motif shown first in Dutch furniture. At the four 
corners are the sunken wells to hold the candle-sticks, and the 
modelling below the upper rim is lovely though simple. | 
should have supposed that the table would originally have had 
a piece of baize or velvet in the centre as so many of them do, 
but Captain Keene assures me that just a delicate tracery of 
carving runs around, and indicates the same card-playing space. 

The chairs at either side of the table are very interesting. 
Looking at them quickly you would say, “Oh, these are the 
Restoration type, aren’t they?” and they are very like chairs of 
that period. They have the caned back, the carving, and the 
right-hand one shows the cresting and the pear baluster turning. 
But look, if you please, at the lower rail, quite down to the 
floor, you see. Well, that means the Oriental influence, for 
in chairs made in a Northern climate, the rails are higher so that 
a foot-stool, to protect the sitter from the cold stone floors, could 





A heavy gate-leg table with turn- 
ings of the Jacobean type, unique 
because of a latched leg, half of which 
swings around to form a leaf support. 




















This card-table is very much like many familiar Chippendale models: cabriole legs carved at the knees and claw- and ball- 
feet. The chairs, at first glance, appear to be of the Restoration type, but look at the lower rail—quite down to the floor, 


you see. This invariably means the influence of the Orient. 


be slid underneath. Invariably the low rail indicates 
the Eastern influence. The finials of the left-hand 
chair have been cut off and the cane-seat replaced 
with one of “reimpje,’’ a sort of raw-hide lacing; 
otherwise it is just as it was so many years ago, and, 
by the way, these chairs may be older than similar 
ones in England, since the type existed earlier on the 
Continent, and since caning, an Oriental art, would 
have been more easily accessible in this part of the 
world. Of the group of three chairs—all of them 
“roundabouts” or “three-cornered”—the middle one 
is, perhaps, the oldest. In the straight, uncompromis- 
ing lines of the back it suggests an Italian Renaissance 
type, but the wood and the low foot-rail indicate clearly 
its South African origin. The left-hand chair is in 
the Dutch style while the one on the right is a little 
later and more elaborate model of the same school; 
and both have interesting underbraces. 

But it is the chair which you will find keeping the 
bandy-legged card-table company at the end of this 
article, that awakens my great admiration; that is, too, 
the protagonist of one of the best collecting stories | 
have ever heard. The type, you see, is full seventeenth 
century Flemish, and thecrest at the top shows the coat 
of arms of the second Dutch gov- 


This cabinet—strictly speaking an ‘‘armoire”—has 
ernor of Cape Colony. You rich carving in the hood, the apron at the bottom, 
know, when your fame as an an- _ the claw-feet and at the sides of the drawers. 


tique collector has spread, people All the Cape Colony chests are of plain contour 


are apt to write to you about W!th round ball-feet. 


things that they havetosell. Well, 
one day a lettercame to Mr. Keene 
from a farmer living way off on the 
veld, enclosing a snap-shot of this 
wonder, and offering to exchange 
it for—a Morris chair! Diamonds 
for Toads, itseemed to me, or Good 
for Evil, if you like to think of it that 
way. Of course a gorgeous, hide- 
ous Morris chair was at once pur- 
chased and sent, and the farmer 
was perfectly satisfied for he had 
bought this treasureof seventeenth 
century carving for half a crown! 
Settees as well as chairs were 
made in this “‘stinkwood,” and 
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they were called in the Boer dia- 
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lect “‘rustbanks.” At times 
the models were extremely 
elaborate; I have seen 
some with cabriole legs, 
others of decided Louis 
Quinze effect, for South 
Africa was quite as much 
a mirror for reflecting fur- 
niture fashions as America 
was. But the one | am 
showing you is more typic- 
al with its straight, sturdy 
legs and dignified back rem- 
iniscent of so many of the 
plainerChippendale chairs. 

Of all this furniture | 
think, perhaps, that the 
chests interest me the 
most. In Cape Colony 
they were made in an in- 
finite variety of brass 
workmanship, but they all have 
the same unity of plain contour 
and round ball-foot. They are 
early eighteenth century, just on 
the edge of the seventeenth, in 
style, and these old, pale brass 
bindings and ornaments have been 
so polished by time and careful 
Dutch housewives, that the edges 
round right into the wood. Notice 
the long brass hinges on the under- 
lid of the opened chest, and ob- 
serve, too, the old laundry-list— 
it is written in faded brown ink— 
pasted inside. | think that’s a 
little pathetic, don’t you, this 
long-ago record of the everyday- 
ness of existence? Sometimes the 
mountings and handles of these 
chests were silver, but these are 
rarely to be found now for the 

(Continued on page 50) 












































This picture reveals the Italian influence more strongly than any of the others; but it is misleading in that it shows the 
main gable as if it belonged to the rear or second story portion which, in reality, has a flat roof. 


THE STUDIO -OF GIOVANNI 
AT CHESINUT WRet. 


BATTISTA TROCCOLI 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DERBY AND ROBINSON, ARCHITECTS 


HIS building is as good an example as 

can be found of the thorough co-op- 
eration between the owner and the 
architect. The owner, Mr. Troccoli, is a 
portrait painter and understands the 
amenities which should exist between artist 
and patron. , His experience, if not his in- 
stinct, has taught him that the interfering 
clients are not the ones who are success- 
fully interpreted, or who get work of dis- 
tinction, even on the technical side. Un- 
like many artists, however, he did not fail 
to remember this when he went to his 
architects for plans. Of course he took 
his program to them and certain elements 
of this were mandatory, but hecommanded 
nothing except the things which had to 
do with practical requirements. 

The plan begins with the studio proper. 
This is a large room and occupies the en- 
tire front portion of the building. It is 
lighted from the oblique walls of the 
ceiling and a little, also, from the end 
walls when required, but there are no 
windows in the long side walls. The 
walls themselves and the ceiling are 
plaster finished—the surface neither 
rough nor smooth and tinted to reflect a 


neutral color. 
all this is dark. 
This hardly answers to the conventional 
description of the studios one commonly 
sees. These have a decorative treatment, 
and many rugs and hangings and pictures. 
Often the rugs are on the walls and not 
uncommonly the pictures, though care- 
fully protected, on the floors. These 
general decorations are usually height- 
ened by decorations of detail—brass 
shields, crossed swords, costumes on lay 
figures, and the like. The atmosphere 
savors of the Orient—of luxury and ease 
—and in order that the Orient shall not be 
too classic, there is a flavor of Bohemia 
super-added. In contrast with this, Mr. 
Troccoli’s studio is monkish and ascetic. 
The walls, as we see, are bare; the lines 
of the room are firm, strong and direct. 
No doubt Mr. Troccoli has a monkish 
tendency himself or such a studio would 
never have resulted, but his reasons for 
the ascetic treatment are artistic wholly. 
Against this plain and neutral surface he 
can arrange his compositions unaffected 
by surroundings which compete with 
these. He may sometimes be seen at 


The floor contrasting with 
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work in a corner, painting a composition 
minute and delicate perhaps,—a still life 
in which he tries out a new color scheme. 
Or, at other times, when he works in 
larger masses, he removes himself from 
his composition by almost the entire length 
of the studio, and, in either case, his 
background is the only thing he sees 
besides his composition. He cannot allow 
himself to be confused or tempted away 
from his proper work by possible back- 
grounds everywhere. 

The rest of the building is contributory 
to the studio and to the studio life. On 
the same floor with this are a couple of 
bedrooms and a storage room for the 
canvases between. This storage room 
may also be used as a bedroom, that is, 
if one can support the odor of oil and 
turpentine which permeates the atmos- 
phere. The only other room on this floor, 
the gilding room, needs a word of explana- 
tion. Mr. Troccoli believes that no one 
can frame an artist’s pictures as well as 
the artist himself, provided he has been 
at the pains to give himself the necessary 
technical equipment. This Mr. Troc- 
coli has done. He conceives of the frame 
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as of something so inconspicuously done 
that it does not attract attention, and 
excellence in a frame, to his mind, consists 
of its being a part of the picture which it 
bounds. The picture to him, like the 
play to Hamlet, is the thing. But the 
inconspicuous frame is not achieved by 
simple means. It is a matter first of size 
or scale, then of design, then of finish, 
which includes material, color, tone. Mr. 
Troccoli’s ideas in frames are evidently 
sound, since the frames are so successful 
that other artists imitate them and 
many laymen seek to procure them. As 
a result of this, Mr. Troccoli has fallen 
almost inevitably into having classes in 
carving which includes as a preliminary 
step, designing and gilding. He has 
found it desirable also to do frames with 
his own hands for pictures of other people 
and of other painters. 

The little stair between the gilding 
room and the first bedroom, leads to the 
living floor of the house. This is unique 
as a whole and in detail. The rear wall 
is built into the solid earth except where 
this is pocketed for boiler and coal. The 
front wall looks upon a remarkably pretty 
garden to which one has access through 
the arched door. The kitchen and dining- 
room are, so far as effect goes, a single 
room to which, when the door is open, the 
so-called pantry may almost be added. 

The design of the building on the exte- 
rior has found its inspiration in good Ital- 
ian models. The Italians are never afraid 
to use plain surfaces when these are well 
proportioned. What American would 
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be contented with an 
entire front wall without 
a single windowr From 
the South wall, however, 
the windows look out 
pleasantly. Here, in- 
deed, Italian influence 
most clearly shows. 
This appears in the flat 
roof, the spacing and size 
of the windows—in their 
relation to the wall sur- 
faces—and, most hap- 
pily, in the simple treat- 
ment of the door. 
Here an ordinary arch 
of garden fencing is 
turned around the open- 
ing but in such a way and 
at such a size, as propor- 
tioned to the opening, 
that the whole is quite 
Italianinitsfeeling. Mr. 
Troccoli has strength- 
ened this in no small 
degree by the painting in 
the spandrel of the arch 
—a treatment which he 
has applied to the other 
arch as well. 

The construction of 
the building, like the 
plan and the design, 
has many features pri-_ . 
marilyitsown. In the first place (excepting 
the studio) only the outside walls are plas- 
tered. This is not for economy alone but 
because the artist and the architects like 


roundings. 











The street front which is without windows. 








The flat roof of the rear porch is clearly seen in this picture. 
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The wall surfaces are here shown in pleasing relation to the sur- 
Notice how the shadow of the roof of the arbor counts 


against the white walls. 


to let the woodwork show. The walls 
are simply boarded and the structural 
members show,—rafters, studs and 
floor joists. Then the whole is left 
unpainted, for time will give a proper 
color and tone. If all the walls were 
woodwork, the effect might savor of 
monotony, but, used in contrast with 
the plaster, the interest is at least main- 
tained and frequently is heightened. 
The straightforwardness of the struc- 
ture is apparent on the outside also. 
Here the modillions of the cornice are 
merely the ends of the beams which 
support the roof. 

There is little or no detail on the in- 
terior. There are, of course, the win- 
dows and the doors. The doors are 
batten doors and, in some cases, merely 
cleated doors. The architraves and 
baseboard are subdued as much as pos- 
sible and the whole interior is left in the 
artist’s hand to treat. 

The same simplicity of detail is seen 
in the exterior. The shutters are boards 
cleated together and the frames are 
solid. The windows and cornice have 
been painted but the shutters, trellis, 
and similar woodwork details have 
been whitewashed. This has weathered 
away—as was anticipated—and already 
the studio has a look of a landmark in 
the place. 
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The plans are almost casual in arrange- id 
ment but they fulfill the purpose of the A} } 
artist so precisely that it was recently WY 


found impossible to convert the studio {Ors ] a 


into any kind of an ordinary house 





The setting of the studio is not 
perhaps ideal. The building faces 
the high bank of an old reservoir 
at Chestnut Hill between which and 
itself the roadway runs. Directly 
in front of the studio there are two 
large maples. This of course makes 
a pretty enough setting on this side, 
but, on the other side, the real es- 
tate man has been getting in his 
work. Since the studio was built 
several houses have gone up nearby 
and have tended to shut out the view 
and to give a feeling as of the sub- 
urbs, but Mr. Troccoli has not been 
discouraged by all this. On the con- 
trary, he has set himself the pleasant 
task of making his building and his 
grounds a self-contained and unified 
whole. The gardens, both flower 
and vegetable, together with the 
lawn around the front and sides have 
been completely closed in by planting 
that will serve in time to complete 
a cloistral seclusion in which Mr. 
Troccoli may take his monastic 
stroll unobserved. 














































and a cone or two. 





S Christmas approaches, a desire to bring into the house a 

little of the greenery appropriate to the season thrills the 
most stolid heart; and to those of us who try to find outward 
expression for the joy and gladness which the sacred anniversary 
brings, no amount of work seems too much in our attempt 
to make our homes express, by their festive appearance, the 
spirit which animates old and young, rich and poor. 

It is an easy thing nowadays to buy our Christmas greens; 
and it is interesting to realize what an industry, of late years, 
has been started in those little northern country towns 
where the woods are full of Creeping Jenny and Prince’s 
Pine and where acres of laurel-covered slopes shade 
banks of Christmas fern and evergreens. However, \. ¢ 
there are still many of us who each a 
year hear the call of the forest and 
the open country, and enjoy nothing 
more than we do collecting at least 
a few of these treasures for the 
garnishing of our own homes, and 
for the making of gifts for our 
friends—especially the sick and 
the “shut-ins” and the unfortunate 
city folk! 

When one goes afield for this 
purpose, even after the first snow 
flies—albeit not too whitely!—one 
finds an embarrassment of riches. 
Pull up yards and yards of the dif- 
ferent evergreens; Creeping Jenny, 
Staghorn (Lycopodium Clavatum)— 


. 


Baskets like this make charm- 
ing gifts. For them use white 
pine twigs, hemlock, bayberries, 
black alder and sprigs of Im- 
mortelles, gathered in the sum- 
mer and dried and dyed red. 
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Photographs by Charles D. Lothrop of Dadmun & Company. 





The “friendship wreath,” an all-over turnable wreath of the partridge berry vine, keeps 


fresh and cheery in a crystal plate filled with water. 


Christmas Greens 


By Florence Spring 


A wreath made of Creeping 
Jenny, Solomon’s Seal berries 


Wintergreen, with its glossy 
dark green 
beautiful wreath. 
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leaves, makes a 





one of the most beautiful and of a rarity in most localities 
which gives it an added value—with which to wreathe pictures, 
mantels, doorways, as freely as your fancy dictates. The 
charming little tree evergreen (Lycopodium 
obscurum) makes wreaths which are among the 
very prettiest, either by itself in small wreaths, 
or mixed with hemlock, cones and berries for 
those of larger size. | have discovered that 
wintergreen (Pyrola) with its glossy green 
dark leaves, is most beautiful 
for this purpose and | always 
gather much of it each year. 
| have never seen it used in 
this way except by myself, so 
the wreaths have the addition- 
al attraction of being 
unique. Red berries are 
a charming addition to 
any evergreen wreath. 
Did you ever try mak- 
ing one from the always fascinating little 
partridge berry viner If you are a roman- 
tic young girl, you may call it a “friendship 
wreath” and impress upon the “best 
friend” who is the recipient, the necessity of turn- 
ing it daily in its shallow water-filled glass plate 
lest “friendship” should wither; if you are of staid 
middle-age like myself, make it with loving thoughts 
of the dear friend who is a shut-in or invalid, 
or whose home is in the city, thus investing the country 
token with an added charm. In either event take a 
trip to the aisles of the deep woods—the perfect locality 
is under tall pines—where its leaves are the greenest, 
and its berries the reddest and biggest, and gather 
bunches and bunches of it—which you will tie with 
a length of its own tough stem and keep in water until 
needed. Of these you will construct, on some morn- 
ing of leisure, an all-over, turnable wreath about 
eight or ten inches in outside diameter, using all 
the berry tipped springs for the purpose. The re- 
sult is the gayest, charming-est, most fairy-like 
wreath imaginable, to be sent only to a dearest friend! 
This for a winter centre piece for a dining-room table, to 
cheer when the storm howls and the deep snows shut 
in. Be sure and keep it in a shallow crystal plate in 
water, and—as suggested above—turn over each 
day. 

When you are getting the berries for your wreath, or 
wreaths, take along a big flat basket and get plenty of 
sprigs with roots, and also collect lots of other woodsy 
treasures for some “moss gardens.” These, also, make 
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charming decora- 
tions for your own 
home, or for Christ- 
mas tokens. The 
same tiny growths 
that are used in 
Wardian cases will 
flourish in these 
“gardens” with 
the prettiest and 
greenest moss for 
asetting. Pull up 
some tiny seed- 
ling pines, sprigs 
of wintergreen, 
checkerberry, gold 
thread, tiny ferns, 
and find one or 
two weird, gay 
red or yellow lich- 
enous or mush- 
room growths on 
some old stump, 
and pieces of moss- 
grown bark to stand up in the moss for a “castle.” Let fancy 
run riot always. Put a little charcoal under the wood earth 
on which the moss rests and use a photographer’s pan or deep, 
two-inch flower pot saucer as the container. 

Before leaving the subject of wreaths, a really beautiful 
Christmas gift consists of a large one to hang upon an outside 
door; it gives such a cheery, Christmasy welcome to all who 
enter. For this, use hemlock, tree evergreen, wintergreen, red 
berries in abundance, and sprigs of tiny cones, with perhaps a 
spray of larger ones at the top, as shown in the picture. Forone 











A really beautiful Christmas gift is a large wreath 
to hang upon an outside door. 
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fresh for a much 
longertime. These 
baskets also make 
charming and wel- 
come gifts, or 
home decorations. 
For them use 
white pine sprigs, 
hemlock, bay- 
berries, black al- 
der, and sprigs 
of Immortelles 
gathered in the 
summer, dried 
and dipped in 
bright red dye. 
Possibly one may 
not wish to an- 
nex art to nature, 
but the bright 
red flowers make 
for gayety and 
joyous suggestion. 
These Immor- 
telles may be used also in the wreaths, or any other Christmas 
decoration. 

Glass bowls, filled simply with graceful sprays of white pine 
and sprigs of black alder, make really beautiful table decorations. 
| always pull up carefully colonies of the little polypody fern 
usually found growing in tough mats over rocks, and with them 
fill unique Japanese bowls—green or brown are best—planting 
them in a little wood earth. Even if one has no other house 
plants these, put freely about, supply that touch of outdoors 
and suggest the summer’s greenness most attractively. They 

may be set in moss or massed thickly, or roots of par- 














In the woods you will find infinite treasure with 
which to wreathe pictures, doorways and mantels. 
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tridge berry may be added; handle the ferns with care 
as the stems break easily. Sprinkle these and the 
“moss gardens” each day to keep bright and free 


from dust. A rubber bulb sprayer is best for this 
purpose. In the spring, the tiny light green new 


by their appear- 
in your fern bed 
permanent mem- 


fronds will charm you 
ance; later, set them all’ 
where they will become 















bers of your garden colony. 
| The glossy Christ- mas fern 
| (Polystichum acros- tichrotdes) 
| with its graceful drooping 
| short fronds and spiked up- 
| (Continued on page 50) 





In these ‘‘moss gardens’’ will flourish tiny growths such as seedling pines, sprigs of winter- 


green, checkerberry, gold thread and little ferns. 


of the smaller wreaths, | have used Creeping Jenny 
(Lycopodium Complanatum) and Solomon’s Seal ber- 
ries. Bayberries and black alder should be gathered 
in quantities earlier in the season before the hard frosts. 
Cut big sprigs and leave outdoors in jars of water 
awhile before using; most of the leaves will drop off 
snip off the remainder with scissors. These berries 
may be used for the various wreaths and in the ar- 
rangement of Christmas baskets for table centres, as 
in the picture. Set a container of water in your 
basket in which to place the greens, thus keeping them 






Glass bowls of 
sprays of white'pine 
and sprigs of black 
alder for the table. 
The little potted 
pines may be plant- 
ed out doors in the 
spring. 








WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL Staff 


CHAPTER 


HE chief called Miss Readers’ 

Service into his office the 
next day after the purchase of 
the lot was decided upon. 

“Now, Miss Readers’ Ser- 
vice,” he said, “how are you 
going to pay for this house?”’ 

“ Why, er,—why I supposed 
the company was going to pay 
for it,” she answered. 

“Just like a new hat or a 
Ford. A mere trifle, buying a 
house. Now don’t think me 
cynical or run away with the 
idea that | am throwing cold 
water on this scheme, but it 
seems to me that as far as 
possible this thing ought to be 
done in the way any man or 
woman would do it. Now, how 
many people pay cash for a house?” 

“Mighty few, I suppose,” an- 
swered Miss Readers’ Service. 
“They have to borrow the money 
to build.” 

“Exactly. 
whom?” 

“The co-operative bank plan is 
the way a good many people finance 
their homes.” a 

“Very good. Now, I suggest 
that you see what a bank of this 
kind can do.” 

“All right. I'll do it.” 

But she didn’t. She made the 
one who is writing this story do it. 
She is not afraid of building houses 
and things like that but she balked 
ata bank. So | had to doit. 

Almost every town in the state 
of Massachusetts has its co-opera- 
tive bank. They are all under state 
supervision, which fact makes them 
pretty safe to deal with. I knew of one that had financed 
some houses in the same locality we were building in, so | made 


And how and from 


Here is our sign. 


a call at their bank,* taking along a set of plans and the September: 


number of THE House BEaAutTiFuL. Everybody likes to look 
at pictures, so while the treasurer of the bank thumbed the 
pages of the magazine | told him what was wanted. 

The official asked me a few questions about the house and 
then he smilingly consented to go on the witness stand him- 
self. Boiled down to the dregs of dry words it was something 
like this, what he told me. 

The first thing is to own your own land free and clear, and it 
is always well to have some money besides this. The average 
person building a modest home usually has around two thousand 
dollars, anyway. The next thing is to have a set of plans and 
specifications for the examining committee to look over; they 

* Waverley Co-operative Bank, Waverley, Mass. 


CASH ACCOUNT—OCTOBER. 

















HAVE A LOOK AT OUR CELLAR | 
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VISITORS WELCOME. 


The top line is a ‘“‘movie’’—to this ex- 
tent, that whenever a new stage in the construction of our 
house is reached, the line will announce the fact. 
how excited we shall be when the sign invites you to come in 
and see whether you like our wall papers. 


II—WE CALL ON A CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


want to be satisfied that it is 
a regular house you intend to 
build. You may then fill out 
an application for the loan 
you want, on a blank furnished 
by the bank. I f.passed by the 
committee, who go out and 
look at the land, ete., the ne- 
gotiations are then continued 
by your buying the number of 
co-operative shares that your 
loan calls for. A share is 
worth at maturity $200 and 
you pay a dollar a month for 
twelve years, when it does 
maiure. That is, if you bor- 
row $2,000, the number of 
shares to buy is ten. Your 
monthly payment would be $10, 
with interest. They pay you in- 
terest on these shares at the rate 
of five and one-half per cent a year. 
You pay interest on your mortgage 
at the rate of six per cent a year. 
You may reduce your principal at 
any time in payments of $50 or 
multiples. You may also pay off 
the entire 
thing at any 
time, which is 
something you 
cannot do with 
certain other 
kinds of mort- 
gages. 

The bank 
does not loan 
out the full 
sum in a lump, 
but divides it 
into _ fifths. 
The first fifth, 
at once; the 
second, when the house is boarded in, roof shingled and chim- 
ney built; the third, when plastered, outside finished and 
windows in; the fourth, when completed and ready for occu- 
pancy; and the final one, forty-one days after completion. The 
property must be insured and free from all attachments before 
these payments will be made, and the work must be satisfactory 
to the committee. There is also a fee to pay for examination 
which is usually from $15 to $20. 

Lastly, the one who builds the house must buy the shares and 
borrow the money. This looked like Miss Readers’ Service so 
| took a blank back to her. I might say she looked at it in a 
blank way, and I’d be telling the truth if | did, but this is no 
place for jokes. However, | had paved the way for her, and as 
soon as our deed was back and satisfactory, the loan would be 
granted. And speaking of deeds, ours has had quite a ride. 


Received, 
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You never can tell where a deed is going to when you start it. 
Ours went to New Hampshire, and getting the zest for travel 
in its blood, journeyed on out to California. This was owing 
to necessary signatures, but a nomadic deed like this is very 
trying when people are in a hurry to start digging. 

However, this delay did not prove to be a delay, fortunately. 
There is no knowing what would have happened to Miss Readers’ 
Service had she been held back while a globe-trotting deed went 
gadding about the country. We obtained a permit, through the 
lawyer who represented the person the deed was trying to find, 
to begin operations. So while waiting for that, Miss Readers’ 
Service started the ball rolling by having the lot surveyed. 

It is always best to have a lot surveyed and the boundaries 
marked. This is a sort of extra guarantee that you not only 
own something, but have a blue print of it. It even gives you 
a comforting feeling to see the surveyor squinting through his 
little telescope. It 
makes you feel that he 
and his machine have 
hidden powers that will 
absolutely determine 
what is yours and what 
is not. 

Of course Miss Readers’ 
Service had made _ her 
arrangements with a 
good contractor.* The 
chief had renounced his 
role of critic long enough 
to call in a man he knew 
who was a bang-up con- 
tractor. And Miss 
Readers’ Service paid the 
chief back for making 
her responsible for so 
much, by insisting on 
seeing samples of the 
contractor’s work. Isn't 
that like a womanp 
They must see samples of 


automobiles, and even _ their race. 
houses are not exempt. 

But this is a good idea just the same. A good contractor is 
a mighty important item in the construction of a house. So 
much depends on his judgment and work. And if they are 
helpful with advice, as ours is, they are of inestimable value as 
the work goes on. At every step in the building of a house, we 
find there are more ways than one to follow. Each bit of work 
started has its little problem, and sometimes these are brow- 
knitters of the most malignant kind. Here is where the con- 
tractor can help you with his years of experience, if he will. 
He has seen the practical end so many times, that things which 
seem unsolvable to you, are simplicity itself to him. Our con- 
tractor will spend hours with measuring tape, going over all sorts 
of things with us. 

For the man about to build a house the selection of a con- 
tractor is a mighty important matter, but like most important 
matters, it can be boiled down to a few essentials. There are 
two essentials to know about a contractor; know that his work 
is the work of a self-respecting man proud of his job; know that 
he is honest in his dealings; and, lastly, that he has enough 
financial backing to carry him through the construction of 
your house without any sort of hitch due to a lack of money. 
He must be both honest and financially reliable. 

When you are convinced that the contractor whom you are 
considering has these essentials, why go ahead and sign up with 

*D. R. Donaldson, Cambridge, Mass. 





thei f sal It doesn’t take very long to dig a cellar with one of these big steel scoops with two horses 
everything from jelly tO to pull its great load of dirt, and husky Italians to guide it with the vigorous enthusiasm of 
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him, even if some other contractor’s bid is a little lower. You 
want a man you can trust, and when you get him—trust him. 
As to the contract you sign, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has a Standard Form of Agreement between Contractor 
and Owner that covers every point either you or the contractor 
might ever think of. These contracts may be had at a sta- 
tioner’s shop, or THE House BEautTIFUL will be glad to supply 
you with a copy for fifteen cents. 

After the lot was surveyed we really began something. The 
first physical thing we could do was to stake out where the 
house was to go. Placing a house on a lot 85 feet wide and 127 
feet on one side and 140 feet on the other might seem a simple 
task, but it presented some problems, owing to a slight curve in 
Commonwealth Avenue which is at the front of our lot. Per- 
haps the little sketch will show how it looked. 

If we placed the house with its front parallel to the avenue 
then the sides of the 
house would not be par- 
allel with the lot side 
lines. And if we placed 
the ends of the house 
parallel with the side 
lines, it would not be 
parallel with the avenue. 
So we determined on a 
happy medium, as is 
shown in the sketch, and 
while a measuring tape 
would show a difference, 
there is none perceptible 
to the eye. 

The restrictions on the 
land in this section pro- 
hibit setting a house 
nearer than 25 feet to the 
sidewalk. We set ours 
back 40 feet. There was 
plenty of land and _ it 
spoils a house:to place it 
too near thewalk. Forty 
feet permits of a good 
lawn and garden plots. 
Incidentally we have set 
a mark for those who build about us, as we are the first comers 
on this piece of land. Now, nobody can build here nearer 
than forty feet, as our house automatically sets the mark at 
that distance. 

There is a slight slope to the land, and, after looking over the 
drawings, it was decided to build the house foundations a foot lower 
than was originally intended. This will make the east end of 
the house practically at grade and the west end about a foot 
above. Later, this will beall brought up by grading and planting. 

Our location is an ideal one in many respects to find so near 
a large city. The house itself should look well on the lot; that 
is easy to visualize. But it is a bit harder, perhaps, to see in 
the mind’s eye how things will look from the inside of the house. 
From the windows of two of the bedrooms and also from the 
dining-room, one will have, for a view, an attractive little pond, 
banked by a bit of woods. This is bound to be a favorite view 
for whoever lives in the house. We can imagine anybody 
dawdling over his breakfast, while he gazed at the sunlight 
dancing on the water through his window. Or, if romantically 
inclined, looking at the same view from a bedroom window at 
night, while the moon specked the tiny wavelets. Sounds 
poetical, but everybody is poet enough to love moonlight on 
water, especially from his own window. 


(Continued on page 50) 








CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL 
By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


HEN we moved to Boston, we hadn’t even heard of the 
Christmas Eve Celebration on Beacon Hill and when the 
kindest of friends suggested inducting us 
into the ceremony, we accepted without any 
definite idea of the experience that lay be- 
fore us. 

If Boston is a state of mind, what is 
Beacon Hill? It would seem the crystalli- 
zation and the quintessential of that mind. 
Dominated by the State House with its 
golden dome and. enshrined 
Sacred Codfish, it runs down to 
the Charles River with its es- 
planade. Here the lusty mem- 
bers of the Union Boat Club disport in racing 
shells, and the sun sets beyond the river and 
behind Cambridge and the new monumental build- 
ings of Boston Tech. 

There has been a peaceful invasion of the 
quarter by artists in their several sorts—writers, 
painters, interior decorators. Little magazines of 
advanced ideas start and stop there. The hammers 
of silversmiths are going all day long, and ona_ § 
side street, in the most charming of converted a 
stables, the Boston Little Theatre movement had 
its rise. There are little, exclusive clubs dedicated 
to rare bindings, or new music, or radical political ideals. On 
Beacon Street proper, old Colonial mansions climb sedately, 
facing the two parks and the business streets beyond. The 
Woman’s City Club is domiciled next door but one to the 
Somerset, most exclusive club of all, where one’s great-great- 
grandfather makes one 
automatically eligible for 
membership and where 
even the condiments are 
labelled with the numbers 
of vintage years. The 
great-great-grandsons sit 
behind the windows, sip- 
ping a rare tabasco or a 
wonderful Worcester- 
shire, and gaze out at the 
Common, most demo- 
cratic of open spaces, 
most used and most 
abused park, perhaps, in 
all the world. 
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on the mid-slope of 

Beacon Hill, Louisburg Square opens with its oval park and 
its quaint statue of Columbus. Here, on Columbus Day, 
Italians from the plebeian side of Beacon Hill, come to hang 
wreaths on the statue. The Italian flag waves, cock-feather 
plumes glisten in the sunlight, there are bravura fanfares from 
the Italian band. Once the quiet square was invaded by a 
moving picture company. The cinema camera clicked while 
the company, headed by Mrs. Fiske, went through their in- 
explicable dumb show, registering “Becky Sharp” for screens 
in Tonawanda and Tuckahoe. What must the gentle deni- 
zens of the square have thought of this bizarre performance? 
Beacon Hill has been saved almost intact in its quaint charm 


Back of Beacon Street, 
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and real beauty through its innate, New England conservatism, 
that resistance to any, change which is so valuable in fluid 
America, and invaluable when it saves as precious a thing as 
Beacon Hill. A few years ago, a well-known man, who had been 
identified with the neighborhood for several generations, refused 
to surrender his private sewer system to the city. He fought the 
matter, carried it to the highest courts, and won. That sewer 
system represented to him the individualism which is at the 
base of the democratic ideal. 

We had explored the region. We had taken wonderful walks 
up and down and around and 
over, through narrow streets 
and broad and crooked streets 
and straight—although most of 
them were very crooked. We 
had found infinitesimal squares 
that were really triangles, and 
queer unexpected tucked-in 
courts—just big enough for 
Peter Pan to alight in—and 
we had lost them and found 
them again, and some of them 
we could never find again and 
we were rather glad of this, for 
we know Beacon Hill must con- 
tain many a square no bigger 
than a child’s handkerchief that never shows itself except be- 
tween the glimpses of the moon. Old white doors, old brass 
knockers, old wrought-iron-work, old red brick, old purple 
window-glass—well, it was like Quebec and like old London, 
but most of all, it was like itself. Yet we had a feeling that 
many of the old dormers gave somewhat the effect of a lifted 
eyebrow and that, under the fanlights—delicate as lace—it 
would be presumptuous to raise the old knockers and call. 
There was reserve, if not reticence, throughout the region, 
something gentle but very firm, as if the old traditions, like old 
china, would be protected from clumsy hands. 

On Christmas Eve, as we approached the quarter, we became 
aware of diffused light not apprehended, as it seemed, by the 
physical eye; we became conscious of a hush we could hear with 
an inner organ. At a step, we were in another world—a world 
of faery, a world of beauty, a world of faith. The streets were 
crowded—groups moving slowly and differently than they 
would move in the light of common day. Candles beyond 
counting in the windows, Della Robbia Madonnas or painted 
medieval ecclesiastical carvings fastened to the old house-walls, 
green wreaths on the old white doors, Christmas trees behind 
the panes; and moving among the groups, church choirs, led by 
trumpeters, stopping and singing before the houses old carols— 

“1 saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day,’”’— 
r 
: “We are three Kings from Orient speeding,’ — 
or the early English carol,— 


“Listen, lordings, unto me, a tale | will you tell 
Which, as on this night of glee, in David’s town befel. 
Sing high, sing low, sing to and fro, 

Go tell it out with speed, 
Cry out and shout it all about, 
That Christ is born indeed.” 


Many members of the groups joined in the singing and there 
were amateur choirs, a trio or quartette of friends singing under 
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their own friends’ windows like 

the Christmas “waits” we 
have seen pictures of, none 
the less charming because so 
intimate. The groups moved 
slowly from place to place, 
following this choir or that. 
Evidently choirs had their own 
personal following, and there 
were houses, as it seemed, 
where certain choirs paid 
special tribute of their song. 
The churches were all illum- 
inated, too,—fragrant with 
Christmas greens, and with in- 
cense in those churches 
of the colorful tradition 
that carries into our 
own day the myrrh 
and frankincense the Magi 
brought of old. In these 
churches were creches, mangers 
with the image of the Christ- 
child in them, and living little 
children came and knelt beside 
them, and old women who had 
borne many children, and young 
wives and husbands strong in 
the pride of life. 

We suppose the real reason we 
illuminate our houses on Christmas Eve, so deep as 
almost to be beyond our recognition, is the perennial 
hope of humanity that He may tread the earth again, 
and we want our lamps filled and trimmed, and burn- 
ing to receive Him. If indeed He should appear on 
Christmas Eve, we believe it would not be the illuminated 
homes He would enter first, nor even the churches ringing 
with services in His honor. 

On the shady side of Beacon Hill, there is a gray, dark, grew- 
some bulk of building, rising as forbidding as a block of senseless 
stone. To this building first of all, we believe His steps would 
lead Him, and He would enter it whether it was illuminated or 
not. Soit is fitting that at the close of the church service the 
choir, trumpeters leading, rosy-cheeked boys, studious-faced 
men, the rector last of all like a true shepherd, should thread 
their way through mean streets and sing their carols outside the 
city jail. It is fitting they should enter it and by song and 
prayer renew the hope of freedom for all captives, in the day 
when all bonds shall be loosed in that perfect 
liberty which can come only through the ex- 
pression of perfect love. 

The kindest of friends conducted us to one 
of the old houses we had gazed at often, wish- 
ing we might raise the knocker, and we learned 
that on this night of the year there is no 
need of knockers on Beacon Hill—all the 
houses keep open house. We almost trembled 
as we used the old china; an old punch bowl 
brimmed and blushed as at the first miracle; 
there was a creche and wreaths and candles 
and furniture as delicate as china, and tra- 
ditions, and Old Bostonians. Our hostess 
remarked that of course there was something 
a little paganistic about it all. She told us 
about one of our lost squares and the tree 
that grew in it—the previous summer, at the 
rumor of a bug on it, the fire department, of 
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its own volition, came out and sprayed. She told us that 
she had a well in her cellar and when the subway was building 
she was fearful it might run dry, but it hadn’t. 

“Wonderful water, | suppose?”’ 

“Oh, nobody has drunk of it for years!” 

The well in the cellar! Significant with a mystic symbolism! 
Probably each one of us has a well in the cellar, although many 
of us may not know it. To those who do, this well of living 
water is 2 precious thing. Hidden in the very center, we may 
not use it very often, but we know that it is there. 

We learned that this annual blossoming of Beacon Hill in 
light and color, music and hospitality, and the ceremonial of a 
moving faith, had a very small beginning. It wasn’t easy to 
start it. The denizens of Beacon Hill said, “If we put candles 
in the windows, what will people think? Won't it look queer?”’ 

That terror of queerness, that 
aversion from non-conformity is at 
once the strength and weakness of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. At base, it is 
the conserving instinct, what might 
be called the Mother Spirit holding 
inviolate the ark of life. There is a 
terrible recalcitrance about it, the 
momentum of rest. But there is a 
splendid momentum of motion about 
it also. Let but the Mother Spirit 
perceive that through innovation it 
can achieve to life more abundant, 
and it’s time for the common or 
garden radical to stand from under 
your explosive Italian, your French- 
man with his beautiful ideal, intel- 
lectual cosmic plan. And so it comes 
about that apparently the least artis- 
; tic of peoples brought forth Shakes- 
peare; the least religious, Smithfield and Wesley; the least 
adventurous, Frobisher and Drake. 

We have an idea that many of the first ladies who lighted 
candles in their windows on Christmas Eve, felt a good deal as 
Miss Pyncheon felt in “The House of the Seven Gables” that 
first day when she opened her shop. Her first sale was only an 
apple or an all-day sucker and her first customer was only a 
harmless little boy. But her lavender-veined hands trembled 
and her heart beat fast. And she went through with it, like the 
true New England lady that she was. 

The illumination on Beacon Hill on Christmas Eve reminds 
us somewhat of a decrepit New England orchard. But as 
spring draws near, processes are at work without our realizing it. 

Underneath, unknown to us, the sap is stirring. 
One morning, we awaken to behold a miracle. 
The whole orchard has become transfigured in 

4 a burst of bloom. 

' To Mrs. Ralph Adams Cram belongs the credit 
of the suggestion. She urged her friends to fol- 
low her own example and put candles in their 
windows. One Christmas Eve, the Cram family 
with several guests went about the Hill and 
sang Christmas hymns under the windows of a 
few friends. The next year, Mrs. Cram invited 
other friends to join them, and so “ The Chest- 
nut Street Christmas Association” came into 
# being. This was eight years ago and the custom 

has spread. Last year Christmas Eve was 
celebrated with candles and carols as far west 
as San Francisco, as far north as Labrador. 

Thus did a candle placed on a bushel—Bea- 
con Hill is the bushel—light the whole house. 









































(CHRISTMAS suggests Christmas trees, ana Christ- 

mas trees suggest municipal Christmas trees, and 
they suggest the first one, which, in a sense, might have 
been the first Christmas tree in all the world. 

It was in Madison Square, and it happened that we 
passed through the park while the tree was in process of 
construction: not the stiff pyramidal, municipal trees 
we sometimes see nowadays, pointed and formal as if 
carved out of wood—but really a magnificent giant 
spruce from the forest set in the midst of the Square, 
reinforced by smaller trees which had been interlaced 
and incorporated with it, so that the constructed tree, 
vibrant, feathery, apparently rooted where it stood, 
topped the real trees that grew around it. 

We remember that there was snow on the ground, 
and the wind blowing past the Flatiron Building caught 
up the snow in little powdery flurries. We distinctly 
remember that we were very cross. Somebody in the 
party had suggested that we visit the tree, and we went, 
through a sense of duty, in the acidulous spirit a sense 
of duty so often engenders. Besides, we had Christ- 
mas presents we wanted to tie up, always a fussy per- 
formance; and there were belated Christmas presents 
we wanted to buy, always a nerve-racking task. We 
envied the crowd of well-fed burghers going home, their 
arms burdened with bundles, and the comfortable con- 
sciousness in their hearts that they had everything for 
missus and the kiddies, and even for their maiden aunt 
in Oskaloo. 

But as we entered Madison Square Park, a change 
came over the spirit of our mood, for the park was 
crowded with a sombre throng of men and women, 
scuffling their ill-shod feet to keep them warm; a silent 
crowd, and a little sullen; a cynical crowd, for they were 
all failures—derelicts, men and women with hopes be- 
hind them; and we fancied we could read in their faces 
that they blamed New York for their failure and Amer- 
ica for their failure, for the most of them were foreigners. 
They had come from the ends of all the earth. They 
had drifted—who knows why?—into the park—the 
hope of a free show, a way of killing part of the time that 
intervened between them and their bare Christmas 
morning. 

The electric lamps in the Park were out, and in the 
midst of it the tree rose, sole and resplendent, with 
thousands of lights cunningly disposed like stars 
among the branches; and in the topmest branch of 


all shone a wonderful design in lights—a star of stars— . 


and the snow powder blew past it like fuming star 


dust. 

On the musicians’ platform four trumpeters blew to 
the winds of heaven, like the trumpeters in Lohengrin, 
as if summoning a mystical champion of lost causes and 
ruined hopes. 
the company of trained singers on the platform came the 
opening measures of an anthem, scarcely heard in 

















A little man raised his baton and from 









that open space, blown away apparently with the flurries 
of driving snow dust. In spite of the beauty of the tree, 
again we wondered why we had come, and we knew the 
crowd wondered. The little man continued to beat 
time with his baton under the lights on the platform, 
we could see his hair flowing in the wind, we could even 
make out his expression—a remarkable figure beating 
time against elemental forces, a single man indomitably 
determined to win against wind and snow storm and 
the black, sullen multitude more stubborn than any 
storm. Slowly, lowly, from far off or deep down, a 
murmur rose like a breath over water. It grew in 
volume, it gained in richness, rising with the innumer- 
able lifted faces that looked at the Christmas tree—and 
beyond the Christmas tree—while they sang together 
the familiar music of Holy Night. It was “Heilige 
Nacht”’ to the man beside us; behind us, a group of 
men and women sang the hymn in their soft Italian 
tongue. Russians, Magyars, Scandinavians, Lithua- 
nians, men and women from the ends of all the earth, 
united and uplifted, forgot for the moment their frus- 
trated hopes, their rancorous resentments, their racial 
differences, in the gift of a common speech. 

We knew why we had come and when we left, we 
found that our crossness had left us. We found that we 
had plenty of time to buy those belated Christmas 
presents, and buying them didn’t fuss us up at all. 
When we reached home, it was fun to tie up all the 
presents, in tissue paper with rubicund stickers of 
Santa Claus on them and wonderful gold string. It 
was even fun to tie up the present for our maiden aunt 
in Oskaloo. But we couldn’t help thinking of that 
black multitude in Madison Square Park. There would 
be few presents of any sort for them, and yet they had 
had their moment of transfiguration, and that moment 
of renewed faith and courage must bear some fruit. 
We have often thought of them since, and of that first 
municipal Christmas tree with its lights and its star of 
stars and the smoking snow dust. We have thought of 
the four trumpeters, and the platform of professional 
singers and the little man with his hair blowing, beating 
time with his baton, evoking with his spirit that unify- 
ing surge of song. And it has pleased our fancy to 
imagine that the last Christmas tree will be something 
like that. It will not be a municipal tree, but a world 
tree. The Leader will raise his baton and strike a unify- 
ing motive for all the peoples of the earth. There will 
be the Gift of Tongues as on Pentecost Night. It may 
be long in coming, but faith and human aspiration— 
which is divine—must bring it forth at last. It may 
be rooted in sorrow, but it will grow in joy. Sorrow, 
suffering, horror are our familiars in these latter days, 
but what is sown in corruption is raised in incorruption. 
Cannot we at least hope that when the World War is 
“ ended, the last Christmas tree, deep-rooted, wide- 
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Ever since we were a child, we have liked to the story—and make up the rest. Christmas 
stop before we got to the top of a hill—and a morning, mysteriously lumpy stockings by the 
little hill was always most enchanting—and fireplace, and in the kitchen in the el!, breakfast 
wonder what lay on the other side. Here we cooking—sausages and pancakes and maple 
are just far enough up the hill to know part of sugar scraped from the cake, moist and brown. 








































































Drop-leaf tea-cart in solid ma- 
hogany with two convenient drawers 
for silver. Top (open) 19’ x 43”; 
(closed) 19’ x 30”. ‘Price $50. 









Miniature desk in Chrome- 
wald birch, $47. With Orien- 
tal decorations, $70.50. Width 
of desk, 26’’. 


William and Mary ottoman in solid mahog- 
any, ranging in price from $23.50 to $28.50_de- 
pending upon the kind of covering. 


At the right is a chair to match the desk above. Birch 
with Chromewald finish. $15.50 and $17. With Oriental 
decorations, $24.50. 








Solid mahogany candlesticks, 
$3.00 per pair. At the right, nest 
of tables, largest 
table, 14” x 24”. 
Mahogany, $34. 


Here, and at the right, we 

Sewing cabinet with have a detached mirror for a 
three drawers, two bins, chest of drawers, 20” high x 19”” 
and hinged lid making wide. Solid mahogany, $17. 
Jat top. Solid mahog- 
any, $15. 










Any woman who could be 
called feminine would delight 
in this mahogany vanity table, 
only 21’ x 41’’ when open and 
which folds up to look 
like a miniature spinet 


~ desk. $50. 
















A solid mahogany lowboy with 
a top 13” x 23” costs $30. The 
Colonial mirror with a solid ma- 
hogany frame 
and a glass 20” 
x34” costs $35. 
The newspaper 
holder ischarm- 
ing with its 
painted decora- 
tions. 





For the man and his cigars: solid 
mahogany humidor, top 14” x 16”. 
Price $40. And a gate-leg table 
for the whole family. Solid ma- 
hogany, $30. With 
floral decora- 
tions, $35. 





























A sewing stand 
with convenient 
trays and a han- 
dle. Solid ma- 



















Chromewald birch, cov- 
ered with print—$82; in velours, tapestry or hogany, $17.00. 
damask, $113. In walnut, in like coverings, $92.50 and With decorations, 
$118. Above, mahogany Chippendale chair for child, $15. $27.00. 


Windsor chaise longue. 










chair and the corner cup- 


This Chippendale 
mahogany, each cost $50. 


board, both in solid 
































UNITY AND VARIETY IN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


It affords The House Beautiful a great deal of pleasure to be able to give its readers this interesting Color Key 


or Color Guide for obtaining a harmonious and unified color scheme throughout all the rooms of a house. 


Mr. 


Holloway’s theory admits of easy application to the solving of the many perplexities that beset not only the 
householders but the interior decorators themselves.—The Editors 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 








HE improvement in household decora- 
tion is one of the most encouraging 
signs of American artistic develop- 
ment, but in many instances it is but 
partial: only in the case of the most 
widely cultured, or those employing 

“all \/|| the best decorators, can it be called 

complete. Most reforms begin in the 

same manner; the improvement at 
first is usually one of details, finally 
sweeping on to their proper end. 

Household decoration in this country, then, began with the 
room as its unit, whereas the proper conception is the house, 
or apartment, as the unit, each room being merely an integral 
part of a consistent whole. The faulty point of view so largely 
obtaining has usually resulted in disunity — greater or less in 
degree according to the taste of the owner. To the average 
householder, and equally the average decorator, the thought of 
complete consistency in decoration has hardly occurred, and when 
it has the result has been at the expense of the equally desirable 
_and necessary variety. It will be the purpose of the present arti- 
cle to point out, and for the first time, how both may be obtained. 


























DISUNITY 


What then is the disunity against which our attention should 
be directed? Let us at once realize that a home, a club-house 
or even a hotel is not to be a congeries of rooms of various styles, 
characters or colorings: it is an entity, and if in the final result 
we do not feel it to be such then there is disunity. 

Happily the day is past when we have such examples as 
“Harthover,” amusingly described in “The Water-Babies,”’ 
where the third floor was Norman, the second cinquecento, the 
first Elizabethan, the right wing Pure Doric and the back stair- 
case from the Taj Mahal, but unfortunately we may still cite 
such examples as the following — examples which would be un- 
thinkable at the hands of the best men but which are not beyond 
the perpetration of some whose establishments bear the sign *‘In- 
terior Decorators.’’ The hall wall then, say, is of a greenish-gray 
sand-finish, and the furniture of mahogany. In open view at the 
left is the library, in Tudor style, with panelled walls and book- 
cases of dark oak and with upholstery and hangings of a deep 
crimson red. On the right is the drawing-room, with walls of 
yellow damask, and Louis Seize furniture in ivory-white, uphol- 
stered in the yellow of the walls. At the rear we discover the 
hospitable dining-room papered in blue, with its festive board 
and other furnishings in quartered oak of golden hue. Each one 
of these rooms may be consistent in itself and well done — but 
fancy the prospect to the visitor entering the hall and from his 
point of vantage glancing about at the disunity opened before him 
in these four rooms. 

Even if the construction of the house made it possible for us to 
view but one of these rooms at a time the result would intrin- 
sically be nearly as bad, because one’s optical memory is not so 
short that the character of one room is forgotten in passing into 
the hall and on into another room. 


We may still say that there are builders who are not architects, 
that there are artisans who are not artists. 


THE IDEAL 


The most certain method of improvement in any direction is 
the keeping before us of an ideal; or, to phrase it in our more 
modern way, the scheme of “what we are after,” and that 
scheme must be firmly based upon the facts and circumstances. 

The home, to suit the requirements of modern life, must pos- 
sess two sets of qualities. On the one hand our aim should be 
the securing of a restful habitation, not a museum or a melange. 
The watchwords here may be rest, peace, sleep. On the other 
hand we are living, active human beings, fond of variety and 
filled with many interests. These may be comprised in the words 
cheer, action, companionship. Our homes must express both. 
The first means unity: the second variety. How shall we accom- 
plish the securing of the one without sacrificing the other ? 


UNITY 

Unity must exist in many directions but one of the most im- 
portant of these is color —and it is one of those most frequently 
violated. As it would be impossible to consider all in the scope 
of one article, this paper will then largely be confined to the sub- 
ject of color. 

Fortunately most decorators who deserve the name are agreed 
that it is well to preserve unity in the background at least but it 
will be well briefly to go over the correct line of thought regard- 
ing backgrounds, because of their bearing on other decorative 
features: 

BACKGROUND 


I. If we preserve unity in the background (walls and ceilings) 
we shall then have a basis throughout the house which will act 
as a balance to the various other colors which-we may and should 
introduce in attractively furnishing it. Naturally this unity does 
not need to be actual identity; it will suffice where rooms are but 
singly visible if a general impression be kept. Where rooms 
communicate it is certainly better that the likeness should be very 
close: if, for instance, one is panelled it would be better that both 
should be, and that the tones should be the same in each. If 
the walls are painted or papered the general tone of wall-surface 
should be kept, but identity is not necessary, especially if the 
purpose of the rooms be different. 

Il. A moment’s practical thought will show us that if we keep 
this unity throughout and choose any strong coloring for our 
walls, we should have a definitely yellow, red, blue, green or pur- 
ple house —a condition which would be intolerable. Common 
sense therefore guides us to the selection of a more neutral 
coloring. 

Il1. Neutrality means to many—drabness. To the lover of 
beauty it means some of the most beautiful tones in a beautiful 
world. Among these are the ivories, champagne, dull gold, 
creams, buffs and certain tans; pinkish gray or ashes of rose, 
bluish gray, greenish gray and mauve gray, or the combinations 
of these. 











Varied color in cushions and other objects 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR-SCHEMES SHOWING UNITY AND VARIETY 


Note. The samples are shown three-quarters actual size. Giving them adequate display makes it 
impossible to show the proportions of the various colorings as they would actually be used in the rooms 


Satin-stripe paper 
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Couch Covering 
Chair Covering 


Ivory-white 
trim 


General tone of warm gray rug 


RECEPTION-ROOM 


ROSE DOMINANT 





Rose silk lamp-shade and small objects 
Chair covering of varied color 


SECOND BEDROOM 


There are other reasons for the general use of neutral and 
rather light-colored walls and the whole subject may possibly 
be treated in a future article but these will suffice for the present 
discussion. 


FLOORS 


Some good decorators also extensively use rugs of the same 
character, or at least general coloring, throughout the house, 
considering the floors as a portion of the background and likewise 
choosing neutral shades such as gray and taupe. This is usually 
unnecessary and involves too great a sacrifice of decorative oppor- 
tunity. 

FURNISHINGS 


The securing of unity by harmonious and closely related back- 
grounds is much, but suppose we should now proceed to fill this 
beautiful shell of the house, apartment or club-house with objects 
of many incongruous hues! Should we not at once destroy the 





Varied color in small objects 
Narrow stripe paper 


ROSE DOMINANT OVER BLUE 


Tone of Rug 


unity we had taken such pains to secure? And yet, speaking by 
and large, there is usually too /iltle color in American and English 
homes rather than too much —and the too little is often badly 
used. 

The truth is that the western nations have greatly lost their 
color-sense, either through materialism, drabness of life, or what 
other defect it behooves us not to argue here. 

To restore it is not so difficult as might be imagined. In hand- 
ling color we are not dealing with a subject which is esoteric 
and difficult to understand; nor, as some imagine, with something 
which derives its qualities from fancy or association. The qual- 
ities of color are inherent, and the knowledge of them an accurate 
science. 

The principles of color harmony which presently will be men- 
tioned are true of all in/ensilies of color and are therefore perfectly 
adapted to any of the three tendencies in decoration —some deco- 
rators use in general quiet attenuated shades of color and then 
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Cretonne in rose and tan 
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Cretonne of cooler tones 


Paper of linen shade 
Possible tone for tan rug 


SITTING AND SEWING ROOM 


ROSE DOMINANT OVER TAN 








A touch of rose in small objects 
Furniture covering 
Tone of Rug 
COLOR SCHEME, BASED ON 


“key up” with a few more vivid spots: others use tones such as 
those shown in the color-charts, of sufficient visibility and yet of a 
harmonizing quality: the so-called “‘ Modern”’ school uses strong 
and positive color. The plan which will be suggested is of equal 
use whichever degree of intensity may be decided upon. 

THE USE OF COLOR IN DECORATION 

All shades of blue and green, except those most vivid, are 
retiring and are cool. 

All shades of yellow and of red, except those largely neutralized 
by the admixture of other colors or of black or of white, are 
advancing and are warm in tone. 

Suppose, then, we place in a room with neutral background 
rugs of a soft green and hang portieres of the same in the door- 
way. So far, we shall have a room which is quiet, cool and 
restful. We shall also find that it lacks life, and in continual 
occupancy would prove somewhat depressing in its influence over 
mind and body. 


Ivory-white trim 
Champagne paper 
or panelling 


Furniture Covering 
Tone of rug 


YELLOWS, FOR TWO ROOMS 

If the reader will refer to the illustration on the next page he 
will find a room in which the rugs and portieres are of just this 
character, but into which have been imported a few touches 
of rose. The depression has gone; the quiet remains; the room 
is now livable and “human.’’ These few touches of rose have 
done the work. 

Furthermore, although these touches are few and although rose 
is but a modified red, it will be found that the rose is more 
noticeable than the green. 

If yellow and blue had been used the result in these respects 
would have been much the same. In other words yellow, orange 
and red are dominant over green an’ blue and such quiet shades 
as tans, browns and grays. 

Shades of yellow and of red, and their combinations, orange 
being dominant, if we choose any one of these shades and carry il 
by the use of various objects and furnishings throughout the 
various rooms we Shall have unity. 

We may use then, with the above, other and quieter colors alone 
or in combination in the different rooms and we shall have variety. 
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Let us take a concrete example. 
The illustration on this page was painted directly from an actual 

bedroom in an apartment. How shall unity and variety be carried 

through the remaining rooms? Let us take up each in detail. 

Reception Room. Such a room may well be characterized by 
greater elegance than a bedroom and yet should preserve an in- 
viting and companionable atmosphere rather than the formal 
frigidity often experienced. Rose having in this case been chosen 
as the dominant (though one of the others might have been 
chosen as well) it must also be used here, and as it possesses both 
the qualities of elegance and humanity it may be used in con- 
siderable quantity. We 
shall need ample relieving 
surface, so that it would 
be well to employ a panel- 
ling in ivory-white or else 
a handsome paper of the 
same general tone, striped 
or brocaded in the sur- 
facing and not in another 
color. The bedroom 
shown in the illustration 
was afterward papered in 
this shade and two rooms 
so carried out would thus 
harmonize as to the wall 
effect. 

We should also have 
ample relieving space in 
plain or approximately 
plain color. Indeed in 
choosing for an example 
the apartment, or the 
equivalent house with 
small rooms, the writer 
has consciously chosen . 
the most difficult subject 
with which to deal. The 
difficulty lies in the fact 
that one of our most 
beautiful decorative re- 
sources is the rug and 
fabric of blended coloring, 
but as these cut up and 
crowd in effect the small 
room we must forbid our- 
selves the use of these 
in such instances or 
choose them with great discretion. As we shall have much color 
in this room before we have finished, it would be wise to choose 
one rug, largely covering the floor, of plain warm gray, or in two 
tones of that color closely approaching each other and in small 
and simple pattern, or plain with a deeper border. The por- 
tieres had also better be of rather solid color—a rose velvet, a 
brocade of unobtrusive pattern or the less expensive rep of 
irregular weave. On the chair-coverings we may let ourselves 
go considerably. For these we may select preferably perhaps 
some such material as the stripe shown in the chart or a blend 
of various colorings in which rose shall be dominant. This 
fabric might be of cream, rose and blue stripe, not too wide in 
pattern, or of tapestry, or petit point, again not so large in 
design as to be out of scale with the room or the surfaces covered. 
If there is a sofa or settee it would naturally have the same 
covering as the chairs, but if there is a large couch instead it 
would be better to use a plain material such as burgundy rose 
velour and again let ourselves go with an abundance of varied 





A bedroom in an apartment throughout which Mr. Holloway’s Color Key has been 
successfully used to achieve unity without the loss of variety. 
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but harmonious cushions. (In the chart the samples of these 
shown are necessarily much out of proportion to the large surface 
the couch cover would naturally occupy.) 

The lamp had better be of vase shape in gray pottery, or 
mottled rose, or solid black with a reflecting surface, and the 
shade in rose silk. The black bowl is exceedingly effective and 
the rose of the shade reflects in its upper curves. 

In any room relief may be secured, where necessary, in the 
smaller objects and this relief may be either in the direction 
of greater neutrality or more color. Such an article as a vase 
or ivory-white or gray porcelain or pottery would give the 
former, a handsomely 
tooled binding in blue, a 
colorful brocade or Chi- 
nese piece under the lamp 
would aid in. supplying 
the latter. The gold or 
silver tones of candle- 
sticks, etc., add richness 
and variety. 

It will have been under- 
stood from the above de- 
scription that there is 
not only no intention of 
confining the reader to 
the materials shown in 
the charts but that they 
may go far afield in 
choice provided the 
general color-scheme and 
proportions be kept. And 
this is true of tone as well 
as of fabric, for it may be 
considerably altered so 
that harmony is pre- 
served, and the shade of 
one fabric may well be 
lighter or darker than 
that of another. The 
same effect may also be 
carried out in very in- 
expensive materials. 

Second Bedroom. If 
this room communicates 
with the first (a portion 
of which is shown in the 
illustration) it should by 
all means be in the same 
coloring of green, rose and white. This does not presuppose mo- 
notony but harmony, and variety may be gained in numerous other 
ways: in the disposition of the furniture, in the treatment of 
the bed and the windows and in the smaller objects, for instance. 
Other small variations may be made, such as using plain or self- 
figured rose for the chairs, instead of cretonne. Indeed cretonne 
has been so greatly employed of late years that restraint in this 
respect is advisable. If the two rooms do not communicate we 
may use blue as the secondary color, and of this scheme a color 
chart is given. The paper might be of the narrow stripe in cream 
and gray: and we might add that this color-combination in any 
form is excellent for either a warm or cold exposure. The rugs 
should be mainly or entirely of blue. The chair-coverings may be 
in any material (perhaps tapestry) giving approximately the 
shades and proportions of the sample—the blues not too bright 
and greater in quantity than the rose. Or these coverings may 
be in rose and an additional supply of blue be introduced else- 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES: NUMBER | 


THE KITCHEN 


By FLORA MAC DONALD 


ITHIN the past few years, our attention has been more and 

more directed to the subject of Home Economics—House- 
hold Management in its many and varied aspects—and with 
it has come the realization that the large, gloomy, and poorly 
arranged kitchen with its equally poor pantries and closets is 
quite inadequate and out-of-date. The result has been that 
the entire service portion of the house has been carefully studied, 
especially the kitchen, pantries, and the kitchen equipment. 


Small and compact kitchen pantries made the work easier, and, 
as all drudgery must be eliminated, this meant that as far as 
possible every labor-saving device must be installed in an up-to- 
date kitchen. 

We are told that in about ninety per cent of the homes in 
this country, no maid is kept. The good intelligent home- 
maker is not only the cook, but the mother of the family who 
is expected to understand every phase of household manage- 

ment, the care and training of children, and 





the moods of the tired husband. She must 





be able to play the part of gracious hostess, 
and be ready at all times to receive her 

















friends and neighbors, looking as trim as 
though she had just stepped from her own 
room instead of having but just slipped out 
of her kitchen apron. Besides all this, there 
must be some spare time to devote to civic or 
community life. 

As we look at this plan, we see that the 
architects have given us a pleasantly arranged 
































group of rooms but we query whether the 
arrangement is practical and whether the 
work can be done easily without a maid? Are 
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To paint kitchen walls with hard enamel and block 
them off into six-inch squares with lines of Delft blue, 
makes a good and inexpensive substitute for tiled walls. 








Architects and a group of trained experts 
have worked over the problem, with the 
result that a modern kitchen and its equip- 
ment is quite a triumph. 

Formerly the size of the kitchen seemed to 
be the first and practically the only con- 
sideration. The relation of the pantry to the 
kitchen sink and the refrigerator was scarcely thought of; 
the fact that they were all there and accounted for was all that 
was necessary. This lack of intelligent thought and this hit-or- 
miss planning, added materially to the drudgery of kitchen 
work, and when we realize the thousand and one extra steps 
which this added in the daily routine, we can but marvel at the 
patience and endurance of the maid-of-all-work, and can better 
understand why the work in the shop and in the factory was 
more inviting. 

As the study of the new and intelligentiy planne! kitchen 
progressed, many startling discoveries were made, the most 
important being that the convenience of the worker was at all 
times the primary consideration. 

Long distances between the kitchen range and the refrigerator 
meant wasted steps and wasted energy; both were quite as 
serious as wasted food, and all must be eliminated. A smaller 
kitchen had many advantages over the old-fashioned type. 
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the front hall and the rear doors so placed that they can be 
reached promptly? Are the stairs to the cellar accessible and 
well lighted? Are the windows so arranged that there is an 
abundance of light and a good circulation of air? These are 
all very pertinent questions, and unless they can be answered 
in the affirmative, as they can be in this house, we have not 
attained the standard we ought to expect. 

Nothing is more attractive than a tiled kitchen wall; it is 
hygenic and easily taken care of, but the expense is considerable 
and probably out of the question in most cases. However, a 
reasonably good substitute can be had at far less expense by 
using a hard enamel paint, blocked off in six inch squares with 
lines of light gray or a light tint of Delft blue. A flat finish 
without a glare is less trying.on the eyes than a bright shiny 
one. The wall color may be light putty or a soft neutral tint; 

(Continued on page 56) 














LIFE IN AN OLD NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD—PART ONE 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 








O many changes have 
taken place in and 
around the old 
homestead, since, 
in 1807, it was 
built for the great-grandfather of the 
present owner and his young bride, 
there to start the strenuous and 
varied life of more than a century 
ago on an old New England farm. 
The luxuries and comforts of those 

days have, in the kaleidoscopic vicissitudes wrought by the 
demands of the advancing years, changed, slowly but surely, 
into inconveniences and discomforts to be eliminated, one by 
one, in the light of increased knowledge and by reason of more 
modern requirements. Little by little the old has given place to 
the new; until the old homestead now stands fully equipped 
with up-to-date comforts and conveniences. 

The ugly but heat-dispensing “ base-burners,’”’ which took the 
place of the old “air-tights”—the}blessing of their day—have 
in their turn been superseded by a modern hot water heating 
apparatus. The old fireplaces, however, once the sole depend- 
ence for warmth in those days when faces burned while backs 
were freezing no matter how many logs merrily burned and 
blazed on the wide stone hearths, have always held their own 
in $pring and fall; and now, with the substitution of radiators 
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for stoves, are always ready, at the touch of a match, to burst 


into a glowing welcome for family or guest. 

Candles, sperm oil, and then kerosene lamps, nave given way 
to King Electricity, which now illuminates not only living-room 
and hall, but every dark corner; and the old well-sweep has 
taken many steps before being deposed by modern plumbing 
with its many faucets and baths. Truly we should lead a life 
of leisure nowadays, as we think of the many long and tedious 
processes necessary to everyday living in “ye olden time” and 
reflect upon the ease with which we now press a button for our 
light, turn a faucet for our hot and cold water, and open a valve 
for our heat! It may be good for us occasionally to take a look 
back to the old days with their picturesque and interesting— 
if also hard and cumbersome—methods of accomplishing the 


‘Gone are these ways of ancient days, 
With many better things departed. 
But still we praise in homely lays 
The ancient paths so long deserted.” 





results so easy to attain at the present time, 
and to emphasize the contrast between the 
earlier and later days, almost startling even to 
us who have seen a few of the various steps. 
How unbelievable would they be to the first 
master and mistress, could they again stand in the once 
familiar places! 

The home | have in mind is an ample Colonial house, white 
with green blinds, standing in the midst of, and shaded by, 
beautiful elms. Opposite is a pine grove, sacred to many family 
festivities. Here, every year, the family would gather for an 
old-fashioned “Rhode Island Clambake’”—although in Massa- 
chusetts!—and enjoy the delicious clams baked in seaweed on 
hot stones, with their accompaniment of green corn, lobsters, 
and sweet potatoes in the same “bake”; and the brown bread, 
doughnuts, watermelon and coffee, for dessert. Here, many 
years ago, one of the daughters of the house was married under 
the green branches; and here, in later years, have been many 
family reunions and picnics. 

Large buttonwood trees are also near the house, and when we 
were children, we used to take great delight in “pretending”’ 
that the thin curled brown bark which flakes off the snow-white 
wood, was stick cinnamon. Back toward the west are the barns 
and many farm buildings, less in evidence than in many of the 
beautiful old places, where too often the location of the barns 
was determined by convenience and with the idea of saving 
steps. A very successful arrangement of lawn, stonewalls and 
gate, has recently been made, to shut off more completely the 
farm buildings from the house lot. One of the walls, a massive 
structure twenty-five feet long, and six feet high, was built 
entirely, incredible as it may seem, of stones taken from the 
foundation of the old chimney in the cellar, removed to make 
way for the new heating apparatus. The chimney was origi- 
nally widened out at the base to form a large ash pit; and the 
stones used in its construction, when taken out, were sufficient 
in size and number to convert the peaceful green “back yard” 
into a temporary stone quarry! 

The house is planned in the attractive old-fashioned way, 
with a hall running through the center, from east to west, and 
square rooms on each side with chambers above, and an “ell” 
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in which are kitchen, breakfast-room, 
buttery, and closets. These are the old 
names, religiously retained by us, but 
why “breakfast-room” | never knew! 
We never breakfasted there, although, 
in my childhood, we often did in the 
pleasant big kitchen. Perhaps an earlier 
generation used it in that way. It hasa 
quaint fireplace and three windows, and 
has always been used, during my mem- 
ory, for milk and cream and extra stores 
and provisions. When we all went home 
for Thanksgiving, one of our regular 
entertainments was going into the 
“breakfast-room”’ before we went up- 
stairs for the night, Wednesday evening, 
to see all the good things provided and 
cooked for the next two or three days; 
and how tempting were the pies, cran- 
berry sauce, the big browned ham, the 
baskets of fruit and nuts; and, reclining 
in solitary state on a high shelf, stuffed 
and ready for the oven—His Majesty 
the Turkey! 

This retaining of the old names re- 
ferred to above, was sometimes amusing; 
as when one of us would be told to get 
the best china out of the “shoe-closet” !— 
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The old fireplaces, once the sole dependence for warmth in those days when faces burned while backs were 
freezing no matter how many logs merrily blazed on the wide stone hearths, have always held their own in 
spring and fall, and are always ready to burst into a glowing welcome for family or guest. 








An ample Colonial house, white with green blinds, standing in the midst of beautiful elms 
in 1807 for the great-grandfather of the present owner and his young bride. 
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Many changes have taken place in this homestead since it was built 
It is now owned and occupied by Mr. George Spring Taft and his family. 








the closet formerly sacred to shoes and rubbers long ago having 
been fitted with shelves for glass and china. An ordinary 
old-fashioned arrangement was to have a small closet for the 
very best glass and china in the parlor; and it was considered 
perfectly proper, at sewing societies and tea parties, for the 
hostess solemnly to go to the closet just before.supper in the 
presence of the guests, and carry out the best cups and saucers. 
None but the mistress’ hand could be trusted to take down or 
afterwards wash the “ Rosebud”’ china, brought over from France 
as a wedding gift to my grandmother. The “best china’’ was a 
sacred possession in those days, which fact explains its often- 
times descending, intact, through two or 
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and gorgeous phlox down the old stone steps to be married, 
in the soft light of a summer sunset, on the green below. 
Opposite the house, at the entrance of the pine grove alluded 
to, was the “Fountain,” very simple and primitive, consisting 
only of a large mossy tub, catching again and again the water 
which flowed through a pipe and rose high in the air; but a 
landmark in the town, and serving as a goal for many a lovers’ 
walk, or saunter by the elders. It was a favorite playground 
for us children, as it was coolly shaded by the tall pine trees 
whose branches met over the sparkling spray, and blush roses 
and tall tiger lilies grew about it in a charming tangle.- In the 





more generations. 

My grandfather had the first woven 
carpet used in town, and his allowing 
himself this extravagance was rather 
criticized by the town’s people, one of 
whom severely remarked that the “Old 
Squire must be getting pretty grand, if 
he had got so that he couldn’t walk on 
his bare floors’’! Also, in the zeal for 
modern improvements, the twenty-four 
panes of glass in the windows in the 
front of the house were replaced by 
twelve panes. These were considered 
quite a curiosity in those days, and 
people used often to drive down by the 
house to see the “big panes” of glass! 
How surprised the enterprising icono- 
clast would have been, could he have 
known that his luxurious taste in the 
way of such sizable panes would later 
have been frowned upon, and the smaller 
squares reinstated in the good opinion 
of the community! 

There are seven outside doors to the 
house, making rather a. serious and 
lengthy operation of the nightly locking 
up! The front door is an attractive 
example of Colonial drawing. In the 
old days a walk of flagstones led from it 
down to the gate at the entrance of the 
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Some beautiful bronze candelabra, with glittering glass prisms, which had been condemned to the attic by the 
distorted taste of the Victorian era, have been been brought back to their original place on the parlor mantel. 





little, white fenced, square yard in front of the house, 
now included in the general lawn. This walk was 
bordered with clove pinks, with yellow rose bushes 
beside the gate, and big pink altheas each side the 
steps. As I write, | can again almost smell the spicy 
odor of the pinks and of the masses of white and pur- 
ple lilac which were allowed to spread themselves at 
their own sweet will by the old stone wall beginning 
at the corner of the yard and dividing the flower 
garden from the roadside. In this garden were box- 
bordered beds filled with verbenas, roses, tulips, peri- 
winkle, and other old-fashioned flowers. The sweet- 
scented English violets and the yellow “money vine” 
always used to stray out into the grass, | remember. 

At one end is the “South door’’—always so desig- 
nated by us—opening into a little “entry” leading to 
the “ Mother’s chamber”’ of the old days; now again, 
after years of more sedate use, resounding with gay 
childish voices. A “Sweet Water” and a.“ Diana” 
grapevine coolly shade its broad stone steps—against | 
which the soft turf presses closely—and yield in aut- | 
umn lavishly of their delicious harvest. 

Opposite the steps is an arch, wreathed luxuriantly 
by an ancient trumpet vine, under which, long years 
ago, another bride passed, by the beds of gay annuals 


- 


At one end of the upper hall still stands the old mahogany cradle in which so many babies 
were rocked. A hand rail with slender spindles outlines the hall and stairs. 
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summer we used to love to wade in the tiny brook which trickled 
from it over the moss. For many years there was a squirrel’s 
nest high up in the branches just over the top of the spray. 
Nuts were kept in one of the little rooms in the “ Office,’ and 
one winter we wondered at their rapid disappearance. Step- 


ping in hastily one morning we solved the mystery! The squir- 
rels had found the rich hoard and were industriously carrying 
off the nuts, going up and down the big open chimney and 
leaping into the trees above. 

Many large elms are near the house, but in the green directly 
It has 


in front is the largest, oldest and most dearly loved. 


BEAUTIFUL ‘a 


irregular, twisted branches, which spread over a large space. A 
cart wheel ran over it when a small tree and left a scar, which, as 
the years passed, caused a fissure to appear which constantly 
deepened. In 1874, at the time when all the Taft kin gathered 
together in the town for a family celebration, a copy of the local 
paper, containing a full account of the proceedings, and other 
manuscripts, were put in a sealed bottle which, with merry rite 
and ceremony, was dropped into the cavity. At the time, an 
anti-climax was predicted in case a high wind should prove too 
much for the weakened trunk in the immediate future; in which 
case the ones who dropped the bottle in would have to take it 

out again! But the old tree still “groweth 








In both parlor and sitting-room, opposite across the hall, are beautiful old mantels with hand carving, the 
design of which is repeated in the wainscotting and carved picture moulding. 


green and gladsome’”’ and the question of 
who shall find and read the records which 
it so staunchly guards, is still left for the 
future to answer. 

Inside the house was much of the 
beautiful old-fashioned mahogany fur- 
niture, not greatly regarded at the time 
by us children. | well remember our 
pride and delight over the first “set” 
which was bought—an ash, with the 
conventional ten pieces—and our zeal 
in setting it up, and banishing the lovely 
old bureaus and chairs which we thought 
so old-fashioned. In these later days 
they have again come into their own, 
and newly polished and restored, are 
priceless treasures; and in their turn, 
have banished the hideous “sets”’ which 
then so charmed us! Some of the 
smaller pieces went through the well- 
known round of being “ebonized”’ and 
then “enamelled”; and finally, indus- 
trious scraping and polishing has 
brought again the beautiful old grain 
to the surface. 

At one end of the upper hall still 
stands the old mahogany cradle in which 
so many babies were rocked; and in the 
attic is cherished an ancient yellow 
cradle-settle which served for an earlier 








The old high-post bedstead used to be guiltless of springs, with interlaced strong cords for 


the mattress and feather bed to rest upon 





generation. The same attic, extending over the entire 
house, is an interesting place to visit, with its many 
mementoes and reminders of olden times. The lavish 
use of the construction timbers is most impressive; 
enough, apparently, of the huge handhewn beams to 
hold together a dozen modern houses. A hand 
rail with slender spindles outlines the stairs and 
upper hall, and we children used to consider it a 
great and unnecessary grievance that we were not 
allowed to use it as a toboggan slide! 

In both parlor and sitting-room, opposite across 
the hall, are beautiful old mantels with hand carv- 
ing, the design of which is repeated in the wain- 
scotting and carved picture molding. The shelves 
themselves are narrow, and in that awful period in 
the early seventies were extended by wide boards 
draped with elaborate “lambrequins”! Some very 
beautiful old bronze candelabra, with glittering 
glass prisms, originally graced the parlor mantel. 
These also were condemned to the attic by the 
distorted taste of that time, and not until many 
years after were these real treasures rediscovered 
and put in their original places where they still re- 
main. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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At the left, two American communion wine flagons. The 
first is 14’ high with a 7” base, the second of the usual 
tankard design, is 8” in height. 


Plate A. 


At the right, another American communion set of flagon 
and: two cups. 


Flagon, 103” high; cups, 53”. 





Plate E. 


















IN CHURCH US? 


The Most Ancient Specimens of Pewter are Those Designed for Church Use—Life of All Pewter 
Work is Short—Difficult to Find Pieces Earlier than 1600—Communion Services in America 


HE use of pewter on cathedral altars 

and church communion tables dates 
back very early in its history, but there 
is a cloud of mystery enveloping the 
beginnings of the pewterer’s art, and at 
present it is not possible to name, even 
approximately, the period when pewter 
was first used in connection with religious 
rites. M. Bapst believes it to have been 
in use at least as early as the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

It is thought, though not yet proven, 
that China was the first of all the nations 
to work in pewter, and that its manu- 
facture was continued in that country for 
many centuries. Yet even so, there is 
very little Chinese pewter of any kind 
known to be in existence today, while 
altar pieces specifically are scarcer still. 


German sacramental wine jug for cathe- 
dral use. Height 143”, diameter 7”. 
Date circa 1750. Plate D 
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to predominate. 


fittingly housed. 
pewter, England and Scotland should be visited. 
other country can so many very old communion sets be 
found. Most of them are suitably inscribed with the 
date, the name of the church, and sometimes of the 
donor as well. 

In America the early churches used communion services 
of pewter chiefly because services of silver were beyond 
As the country grew richer, how- 
ever, the more humble pewter was put aside and 
It was put aside, alas! and kept 


their limited means. 


replaced by silver. 


The study of Chinese pewter, however, 
has only just begun, and, if specimens 
already discovered are to be taken as a 
criterion, interesting developments from 
this source may reasonably be looked for. 

But at present, for facts and specimens 
of early pewter, and especially of early 
écclesiastical pewter, recourse must be 
had to Great Britain, Germany and 
other European countries. There the 
subject in all its phases has had such a 
thorough, careful and illuminating study 
by-,men like Demiani, Bapst, Masse, 
Markham, Bell, and others, that it is 
possible with reasonable accuracy to 
set some of the milestones in the history 
of its use in the church. 

The life of all pewter work is com- 
paratively short, and it is difficult now 
to find pieces which date back of the 


year 1600, but of all the very ancient specimens which 
have been catalogued those designed for church use seem 
The reason may probably be found in 
the greater care and attention which vessels belonging to 
the church would naturally receive over articles made 
for secular use. 

Of Great Britain’s fine collection of ecclesiastical pewter, 
some is in museums, and some in private collections, but 
much, fortunately, is still in the possession of those 
churches which originally owned it, and is, therefore, most 
Hence for a careful study of church 
In no 
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there, and by this our forefathers made 
a serious mistake. Instead of carefully 
preserving their fine pewter services in 
the archives of the church as_ sacred 
vessels, they adopted the practice of 
dividing them among their deacons and 
other church officers, so that today 
there are very few complete and well- 
authenticated sets to be found. Single 
pieces appear in the mart occasionally,— 
cups, bread plates, goblets, tankards or 
baptismal basins, but a complete set 
that is known to have been used in some 
particular church is a rarity. Most of 
these specimens date from 1775 to 
1840. Some of them are handsome in 
design, are well made, and are thor- 
oughly worthy of the exalted use to 
which they were put. 


Abendmahlkanne, or communion wine 
flagon. Note the symbolic lamb on the 


lid. German make, about 1770-1790. 
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Altar hanging lamp, with three handwrought chains. 
German make, about 1825. Full height 373’. 


Plate A, for instance, shows two flagons 
of widely different types. The smaller one 
is very unusual in pewter because of its 
low stature. It is a type not found in 
England, but belongs to America alone. 
The writer knows of only four similar spec- 
imens, two of which are in a Pennsylvania 
church and two in Princeton, Massachu- 
setts. The tall flagon is a fine specimen, 
well modeled, and compares favorably 
with the best English examples. It 
was made by Boardman & 
Company, New York, about gums 
1824, and carries their trade 
mark of a spread eagle with 
their name, all in a small circle, 
with the double X for quality. 
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Two pairs of water and wine cruets with trays. 


The pair of tall, handsome altar can- 
dlesticks in Plate B came from the 
chateau of Hard, Switzerland, but were 
probably made in Flanders, in that sad, 
war-stricken country of Belgium. 

In Plate C may be seen two sets of 
wine and water cruets with their trays, 
for use in celebrating mass in small 
churches and private houses. To 
prevent confusion and guard 
against error by some nervous 
priest, these cruets are often 
marked with a large A, or a V, 
or else the thumb piece to the 
cover is in the form of an A for 
aqua, or V for vinum, thus advis- 
ing the celebrant at a glance 
which cruet contains the water 
and which the wine. One pair of 
these specimens were not marked 
by the maker, and the user, evi- 
dently fearing trouble, took a 
knife and marked them himself. 

The exceedingly handsome wine: jug in 
Plate D is a somewhat unique piece 
because of its use in a German cathedral 
to carry wine from the cask to the sac- 
risty. It is very heavy, and of excellent 
materia!. Its form is octagonal, and on 
six of its sides in alto relievo are welded 
figures of the apostles or saints, each carry- 
ingyhis appropriate emblem. The maker’s 
mark is a shield containing the initials F.S. 

The flagon and two cups in Plate E are 
interesting as having been used on a 
communion table in a church in a well- 
known village in southern Massachusetts. 

The old pewter communion services 
used in American churches were not, as a 
rule, bought except through sacrifice, and 
they were often purchased piece by piece. 
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A pair of altar candlesticks. The maker’s mark is indecipherable except for the 


letters I. K. Height 223”. Plate B 


Used on house altars. 
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A dollar was scarcer than now, and when 
the ladies of the church sewing circle col- 
lected the price, it was by a process slow 
and toilsome. 

Many men of stern but upright char- 
acter, firm in their belief in the tenets of 
the somewhat grim religion that our New 
England churches once taught, have stood 


Two baptismal basins of American make. Heights, respectively, 
52” and 32”. ” 


Diameters 11” and 102”. 





behind the white-spread table and poured 
the wine from these tankards. Many 
rough-handed workers in the soil have, on 
the Sabbath, taken up their deacon’s 
duties with dignified joy, and passed these 
plates, bread laden, to the waiting com- 
municants. Many lips, some old and 
shriveled, and just ready to say good-bye 
to this life, others young and fresh, which 
had just taken up the song of the con- 
verted, have touched the rims of these 
cups, and received therefrom the needed 
heart-strength to overcome the wiles of 
Satan for another month. 

Thus these plain, simple articles of 
pewter are made sacred by the religious 
use to which they have been put. They 
represent the religious life of thousands 
of human beings who have 
fought the battle of life 
before us, and they should 
accordingly be viewed 
with reverence, and pre- 
served with loving care. 






Plate C. 
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THE MIMENNAMINS 


COME AWAY AND PLAY 


A Little Real House for Both 
Grown-ups and Children to Play In 


By RUTH R. BLODGETT 


PUPPI ES, kittens, ponies, baby sisters, playhouses! How they 

all tickle our sensibilities! They do not present problems with 
which to wrestle, but playthings with which to amuse ourselves, 
something to love, or cuddle,ssomething with which to play, 
something at which to laugh. And it is just as important to love 
and cuddle, play and laugh, as to be dutiful and well-mannered. 

It is easier to love little things than big ones, little books, 
little boys and girls, little houses. Every young girl, at some 
time, is moved to enthusiasm by the “love in a cottage” 
idea, when the little 


blink smilingly out from under the porch. What joy it is to sit 
there on the porch and look out over the rose-garden! In the 
midst of this a marble baby, relic of ancient art, supports on 
his little shoulders—not the whole world—but all time, in the 
shape of a sun-dial. He does not look depressed by his burden, 
nor by the lugubrious sign on his pedestal, which announces: 
Tyme fades away 
As flowrs decaye! 
Way out beyond, across a wide, wide stretch of lawn (which is this 
year a potato-patch), 





red lodge at the gate, 
with its wee windows 
and gables, appeals to 
her imagination much 
more than the grand 
manor-house. Many 
are forced from this 
enthusiasm for small 
dimensions in order 
that they may have the 
conveniences which 
demand a more spac- 
ious rooftree. That is 
where the playhouse 
comes into its own. If 
fate has insisted that 
you live in a big house, 
-then have a playhouse 
somewhere. It will 
help you to keep your 
common sense, your 
sense of proportion and 
your sense of humor. 
There is an ideal 
playhouse overlooking 
a beautiful garden 
down by the sea. 
Every one who rides by exclaims, “Oh how perfectly darling!” 
And yet it demands a certain amount of respect for its small 
self, for it has the dignity of a miniature Mt. Vernon. The 
broad pillared porch across the front is capped by a low squatty 
roof, from which three little dormers smile a friendly welcome. 
Little windows with fat green shutters and dainty white curtains 
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A miniature house where children may play at being grown-ups—as children have done since the 
beginning of time—and where grown-ups can freely be the children that all grown-ups are at heart. 


sparkles the ocean. A 
little gravel walk, bor- 
dered with smiling 
purple pansies, leads 
up to a tiny side en- 
trance. This doorway 
is a perfect model of an 
old-fashioned portal of 
the best taste, with its 
fluted columns and 
arch, and the semi- 
circular window over 
the door. And up the 
columns and over the 
arch climbs a Dorothy 
Perkins rose-vine. Two 
friendly apple trees 
cast a benignant shade 
over the small mansion, 
or drop their pink blos- 
soms or red Baldwins 
in the path, accord- 
ing to season. The 
robins chirp their 
merry “How do you 
do” in the branches. 
In fact, the tout en- 
semble of the exterior is smiling, friendly and inviting. 

The interior is a great surprise. It gives immediately the 
sense of spaciousness, thereby fulfilling the great requirement of 
a playhouse, namely, plenty of room to play. One big room, 
over forty feet by twenty, runs across the entire front. The 
rear ell is divided into kitchen and store-room. Comfortable 
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wicker chairs and a divan filled with 
cushions are drawn up about the big 
fireplace, which faces the front door. A 
wicker desk offers writing paraphernalia 
and a rack of light literature to anyone 
seeking this spot as a solitary retreat; 
while card-tables, games and Victrola 
might, in turn, attract a crowd. 

After all, a playhouse is a house for 
play, and therefore a place where care- 
fully studied effects are anathema,—the 
one habitation from which the profes- 
sional interior decorator should be de- 
barred by a “ No Trespassing”’ sign. The 
scheme of things probably is changed 
with every season. Every tongue has 
a word to say in the arrangement, and 
every hand a right to rearrange. The 
decoration defies criticism. “Go as far 
as you like!’ the big room seems to say 
goodnaturedly. 

This playhouse is the happy resting- 
place for all the mementoes of foreign 
travel and college days. All those in- 
teresting things, which could find no 
consistent niche in a more formal house, 
help to create here a cosmopolitan and 
care-free atmosphere. Navajo blankets 
are spread over the hard-wood floor. 
Eygptian patchwork and college banners 
cover the green-stained rafters. Athletic 
trophies, curios and funny toys decorate the mantel. Even the 
furniture has no unity of design. Besides the wicker, there are 
pieces of Mission, and a discarded set of mahogany and leather 
dining-chairs. There is not enough furniture to cause a hodge- 
podge, but there is a full equipment for comfort and a good time. 

The housekeeping arrangements are simple but very com- 
plete. They take us out into the neat 
little kitchen. A coal stove,—cottage 
size,—a white enamel sink, a little cup- 
board filled with a few staple supplies, a 
few utensils on peg, shelf, or in drawer, 
give the bare necessities of playhouse- 
keeping, with none of the frills which 
make for more elaborate cooking, and 
therefore greater disorder. 

Does not a house like this suggest all 
sorts of parties? Does it require much 
imagination to see it in use? Of course 
the children love it for games on rainy 
days, for parties and for plays. The 
north end of the room, at a moment’s 
notice, can be curtained off as a stage 
for marvelous impromptu performances, 
and the store-room acts as an excellent 
dressing-room. 

I cannot recommend too highly the 
moral effect of the playhouse on the 
children. It fills them with a personal 
pride to keep up to a fine standard of 
order a place that is their own. And 
it teaches them domestic science in an 
insidious Montessori manner. This 
year, the tendency to work instead of 
play has met an immediate response 
here in the playhouse. And in such 
surroundings it is just play and not 
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The interior surprises one with its spaciousness—a single big room, over forty feet by twenty, runs across the 
entire front; thereby fulfilling the first requirement of a playhouse, namely, plenty of room to play. 


work to make even humdrum surgical dressings and homely 
gray flannel shirts. 

However, it is the grown-ups who get the “play” out of, or, 
shall | say, put the “play” into, the playhouse. In this 
happy-go-lucky atmosphere of Egyptian hieroglyphics, college 

(Continued on page 55) 





The playhouse is the repository for al! the mementoes of foreign travel and college days, for all those inter- 
esting things which could find no consistent niche in a more formal house. 





The Arts and Crafts Guild of 
Philadelphia is a true guild because, 
occupying two whole houses as it 
does, it is able to have the studios 
and workshops in direct relation to 
the sales-rooms, and the “shop” 
thus becomes in a real sense the 
exhibition-room of the craftsmen. 
It is not run primarily for profit, 
but for the sake of offering the wares 
to the public in a way the worker 
cannot do for himself; a certain 
percentage of the sales-price going 
to the expense of keeping up the 
place. All the beautiful objects 
made and sold here have the ad- 
vantage of the quaint and delightful 
setting afforded by the old houses 


In the exhibition- 
room one finds a 
bewildering number of 
beautiful things: 
painted furniture or 
the more substantial 
reproductions of the 
antique; andirons and 
tongs for the fireplace; 
rugs and draperies; 
table napery in endless 
variety; linen, em- 
broidered or worked 
in the wonderful 
Italian way or hand- 
biocked in color, or 
otherwise ornamented; 
delicate glassware in 
iridescent tints; tea- 
sets and cups and 
saucers of all sorts. 
There are vases of 
brass and copper, 
sconces and candle- 
sticks, door-knock- 
ers—even locks and 
keys, and each with 
an individual touch. 
As for the table silver, 
that is almost a de- 
partment in itself, and 
a delight and comfort 


A Modern Guild 


By Mira Burr Edson 


and the picturesque garden into 
which the two backyards have been 
converted. English Ivy runs over 
the old brick walls and through them 
arches have been cut and em- 
bellished with ornaments from the 
Mercer Pottery at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Reached from the garden or 
from the stairs of the exhibition- 
room are the studios, which for 
the most part are small and quaint, 
some favored ones having a fireplace 
—a kettle steaming over the wocd 
fire. The upper rooms show dormer 
windows, and all the studios are in 
great demand. 


to the searchers after 
desirable wedding- 
gifts. Indeed, simply 
to enumerate the kinds 
of articles would weary 
you and be of little 
avail in giving an idea 
of the particular 
beauty of each piece. 

The hand-craft 
movement is growing 
steadily and strongly. 
Beauty in articles cf 
use must be had, and 
will be sought out; 
and articles that are 
made for the sheer 
love of making them, 
have a quality that 
is rarely to be had 
when the article is 
made to order as a 
matter of business. 
Such beauty we shall 
have in more abun- 
dance as the desire 
for it grows. Per- 
sons will, in time, do 
with less and have 
that which they have 
beautiful—a con- 
stant joy. 
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M*tMENNAMINS 


THOSE FIRST COUSINS—SALADS AND CUSTARDS 


At First Thought, They Don’t Seem at all Alike—But what Two Things are More Alike than a Boiled Dress- 
ing and a Boiled Custard—Conquer the Recipe for One and You have Both—and a Legion of Other Dishes 


N a previous article we 
discovered how closely 
related were some of 
the soups and sauces 
and even some of the 
more .solid mixtures— 
so near were they in 
their nature and make- 
up, we could actually 
callthem cousins. A study a little further 
_afield has brought to light some very dis- 
tinct second cousins of the same group— 
the salads and custards—though to each 
other the salads and custards bear a first 
cousinly relationship. Their duties in a 
menu are not the same, directly opposite 
in fact, yet what greater similarity could 
there be than between a boiled salad 
dressing and a boiled custard? Their 
color and consistency, even the main 
ingredients, are the same. But they 
have one difference and this difference 
gives them their distinctive duties—one 
is acid, the other is sweet. 

Both of these cousins merit a closer 
analysis for they can be of vital assistance 
to us in this time of national stress, as 
they are excellent vehicles for the left- 
over. The salads are cooling and re- 
freshing and are especially valuable for 
the mineral salts and the roughage which 
they contain; they are stimulating to the 
appetite and yet they may often take the 
place of dessert ina meal. Thecustards, 
because of their luscious mildness, are 
soothing at the end of a hearty meal, and 
yet are so satisfying that they may make 
a heavy meat course unnecessary, when 
considered dietetically, because of their 
nourishing foundation of milk and eggs. 

The salads and the custards should both 
be given places on the menu schedules 





By H. [RENE WEED 


nearly every day. This does not spell 
monotony because the variations of these 
dishes are legion. 

Let us first consider a salad. The 
vision that comes before our eyes is 
primarily that of beauty, crispy tempting- 
ness, a harmony of color and design. A 
salad could not be rightfully termed a 
salad, if it spread hopelessly on one’s 
plate, without definite form and with no 
attempt at color blending. Some one 
has truthfully said—‘“a salad makes or 
mars a feast.”’ Whether our salad is a 
single lettuce leaf or a delicate green nest, 
let it be tempting. To be scientific 
artists—as is our legitimate aim—every- 
one of our powers are tested in the fash- 
ioning of a salad, and yet it is all so 
simple. Apply the rules stated below, 
and then give the final individual touch— 
which only you possess. Did you ever 
taste the countless varieties of potato 
salads—no two exactly alike—which our 
hostesses have set before us, but each one 
a masterpiece in itself, because individual 
artist hands had fashioned them? 

Primarily a salad is a combination of a 
salad plant, such as any of the edible 
wild or cultivated leaves, served with an 
accompanying dressing made of oil, acid 
and condiments, with or without the 
addition of fish, meat, vegetables, fruit, 
or cheese. 


SALAD DRESSINGS 


There are four quite distinct types of 
salad dressings, two of which we will 
have to recognize as adopted cousins. 
These dressings are used according to 
the composition of the salad, the tastes 
of the individual, and the meal in which 
they are to be served. 
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French Dressing —A combination of 
acid, oil and condiments, served on 
vegetables and fruits, sometimes on fish. 
Used at dinner always—for this type of 
dressing implies a light salad and acts as 
an appetizer—and a dinner is heavy 
enough in itself. It may, of course, be 
used at luncheon if desired. 

Cream - Dressing.—Cream, whipped 
stiffly, is used as a basis, toned up with 
acid and condiments. Served with fruits 
as a dessert or for buffet suppers, or as a 
substitute to suit the taste of those who 
do not care for the oil dressings. 

Boiled Dressing —An acid custard, 
served with all kinds of materials, for 
luncheon. It is often used as a substi- 
tute for the mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise Dressing.—An emulsion of 
oil, acid, egg yolks and condiments. 
Served with materials not rich in fats, 
because of the richness in itself. Served 
as a more substantial course in a meal, or 
at buffet suppers. Meat, fish and 
fruit salads, in the majority of instances, 
claim mayonnaise as their accompani- 
ment. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A Goop SALAD 


I. Select materials which naturally 
harmonize with one another—a contrast 
may be maintained, but it must be an 
agreeable one. 

Il. Have the resulting dish crisp, 
tender and attractive. To gain this end, 
always have the lettuce or the salad plant 
thoroughly and painstakingly cleaned, 
dried and chilled. If lettuce is used, serve 
only the tender, inner-heart leaves and 
save the outer, tougher ones for greens, 
or put them on the ever present drier, for 
use later in soups. The final garnishing 
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A FEW SUGGESTIVE SALAD 
COMBINATIONS 


I. Toserve with French Dressing: 
Cucumber and tomatoes. 
Asparagus tips in pimento 

rings, or sprinkled with 
chopped pimentos. 

A macedioine—any mixture 
of left-over vegetables. 

Tomatoes and celery. 

II. To serve with Cream Dressing: 
Potato. 

Apple. 

Celery and nut. 

Ill. Toserve with Boiled Dressing: 

Waldorf salad—apples, cel- 
ery and nuts. 

Salmon. 

Combination —salad—equal 
quantities of cucumbers, 
tomatoes, celery and one 
teaspoon chopped onion 

1V. To be served with Mayonnaise: 

Grapes, peaches, pears, pine- 
apple in equal parts. 

‘ Pineapple circles. 

Russian—equal quantities of 
carrot cubes, potato cubes, 
peas and beans, first 
marinated with French 
dressing. 

Tomato. 

Fish salads. 

Meat salads. 

Pepper and grapefruit. 








must be attractive. Just 
before serving, arrange the 
leaves in cup shape, for indi- 
vidual service, or make an 
attractive border around the 
large salad. 

Ill. Combine just before 
serving. See that the ma- 
terials, if any besides the 
salad plant itself are to be 
used, are as crisp as the 
salad plant. Add the dress- 
ing just before sending to 
the table. Serve on a chilled 
plate. 

IV. Have the materials 
well blended. If necessary, 
marinate, i. e., let the vegeta- 
bles, fish or fruits stand in 
the French dressing an hour 
before adding the main dress- 
ing, if such is to be served. 
This gives a more perfect 
blend. 

V. Place of the Salad in 
the Diet. As previously 
stated, a salad should be 
served at least once a day in 
every home because of its 
high content of mineral salts 
and roughage, which tend 
to regulate the digestive 
processes, especially in the 
winter time when our diet is 
quite concentrated. The 
mineral salts in this form 


are much more _§assimila- 
ble 
the 


than when taken in 
druggist’s compounds. 
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SALADS 
Dressing | Acid | Oil Seasonings |Thickening Method 
French 2 tb. vine- |4 tb. oil lia t. salt, 1. Mix ingredients ; 
Dressing gar I-4 t. pepper 2. Beat or shake until 
white 
3. Chill 
Cream 3 tb. vine-|1-2 c. thick|1-4 t. salt, 1. Beat cream until stiff 
Dressing gar cream few grains 2. Add salt, pepper and 
pepper vinegar very slowly 
3. Continue _ beating— 
being careful not to 
beat too long as this 
curdles the cream 
Mayonnaise |2 tb. lemon|r 1-2 c. oil |1 t. mustard, 1. Have all ingredients 
juice I t. salt, chilled, as well as all 
2 tb. vine- I t. powdered utensils 
gar sugar, 2 egg yolks|2. Mix dry ingredients, 
few grains add egg yolks, stir 
cayenne 3. Add 1-2 t. vinegar— 
beat 
4. Add oil drop by drop, 
beat constantly 
5. As mixture thickens, 
thin with vinegar 
and lemon juice 
6. Add oil and acid alter- 
nately until all of oil 
is used 
| 7. Beat with egg beater 
constantly 
Boiled 4tb.vine- |1 tb. fat It. mustard, |1 egg yolk, |1. Mix dry ingredients 
Dressing, I, j|gar (butter or |r t. salt, 1 tb. flour |2. Add butter, egg yolks 
Inexpensive its substi- |1-2 t. sugar, and milk 
tute, chick-|few grains 3. Cook until it thickens 
en fat), I c.|cayenne like a custard in 
milk double boiler 
4. Add vinegar slowly, 
and boil 1 minute 
longer 
Boiled 4tb.vine- |3-4c. milk, |1-2 tb. salt, |3 egg yolks 
Dressing, II jgar I I-2 tb. I t. mustard, 
butter I 1-2 tb. 
sugar, 
few grains 
cayenne 
CUSTARDS 
Milk |Thickening| © . Sat Special 
Dessert Scalded Agent Sugar} Salt |Flavoring Mog Method 
| 
Boiled 2c. 3 egg yolks} 1-4 c. | 1-8 t. |1-2 t. 
Custard vanilla 
Boiled 2c. 2 yolks, I-4c. | 1-8 t. |1-2 t. Use this recipe 
Custard 1-2 t. corn- vanilla when eggs are 
starch high. Corn- 
starch takes 
place of an egg. 
Chocolate 2c 3 yolks I-4 c.] 1-8 t. [1-2 t. I-2 square 
Custard vanilla |melted choco- 
late 
Caramel 2c 3 yolks 1-8 t. |1-2 t. I-4 c. sugar 
Custard vanilla |melted toa 
caramel syrup 
Cocoanut 2¢ 3 yolks | 1-4c. | 1-8 t. |1-2t. Ic. grated 
Custard vanilla j|cocoanut 
Fruit 2¢ 3 yolks I-4c. | 1-8 t. |1-2 t. 1c. fruit Pour custard 
Custard vanilla {sliced or over fruit, fresh 
chopped or canned 
Arrowroot 2c 2 yolks I-4c. | 1-8 t. |1-2t 
Custard 2 tb. 
arrowroot 
Coffee 2c. 3 yolks | 1-4c.| 1-8t. |1-2t 1-4 c. ground|Scald milk with 
Custard coffee coffee grounds 
in it—strain 
Rice 2c. z2yolks | 1-4c.] 1-8t 1-2 c. cold rice 
Custard soaked in hot 
milk 
Baked 2c. 2 or 3 yolks} 1-4 c. | 1-8 t. |Few Pour in molds, 
Custard gratings bake in hot 
nutmeg water bath 
Tapioca 3c, 2 yolks I-4c. | 1-8 t. |1-2 t. 2 tbs. pearl 
Custard 2 whites vanilla |tapioca ° 
beaten stiff 


























* 7, Soak tapioca in hot water to cover. 
2. When water is absorbed add milk, cook until tapioca is soft and transparent. 
3. Beat egg yolks, add to them sugar and salt, proceed as for custards. 

4. When thickened, remove from fire, beatin stiffly beaten whites. 
5. Flavor when cool. 
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SALAD GARNISHES 


Heart lettuce leaves. 

Pimento rings. 

Sliced stuffed olives. 

Sliced hard boiled eggs. 

Beets or pickles cut in fancy shares. 


GENERAL METHOD FOR 
MAKING CUSTARDS 


. Scald milk. (This shortens the 
process of cooking.) 
2. Beat yolks, add sugar and salt, 
beat well. 
3. Pour scalded milk slowly into egg 
mixture. 
4. Pour the combined mixture back 
into the double boiler. 
5. Stir constantly until thick like 
cream— 
a. When done the mixture 
coats a silver spoon. 
b. The foam disappears 
from the top 
6. Remove, place top of double boiler 
in pan of cold water to chill it. 
. When cold, add flavoring. 
Use the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs to vary the custards. 
a. Cut them into the mix- 
ture, before serving. 
b. Sweeten slightly with 
confectioners’ sugar 
and drop in little is- 
lands(Floating Island) 
on top of custard. 


om 








The oil and eggs which one 
eats in a salad, in the form 
of dressings, are greatly 
needed by the system—and 
doubtless one would not be 
taking the oil in any other 
form. The acid present in 
the dressing acts as an ap- 
petizer. The salad makes a 
very perfect vehicle for all 
left-overs, whatever their na- 
ture. It should make many: 
of the left-overs palatable 
enough to be served as a 
main course at a luncheon. 

VI. A good salad should 
lend variety to a meal and 
not repeat flavors already 
present. Rather an unfor- 
tunate instance of repetition 
was noted in a meal served 
by a supposedly well in- 
formed hostess. The vege- 
tables, which were so luscious 
and hot around the planked 
steak, appeared in the next 
course in a vegetable salad, 
which quite spoiled the effect 
of the repast. 


CUSTARDS 


If the amateur has mas- 
tered a boiled dressing, a cus- 
tard isaneasy matter. If she 
is wary about the boiled dress- 
ing, let her try the custard 
first. A custard is such an in- 
viting affair, whether the day 

(Continued on page 53) 








The antique shops are always 
secreting delightful old articles 
to be refreshed and I was so 
fortunate as to find a fine old 
wicker sewing basket which is 
described underneath its pic- 
ture. There I also found odd 
and attractively shaped candle- 
sticks. From other shops came 
stocking darners, button boxes, 
picture frames, salad forks, nut 
bowls and the lovely white 
candles which were striped and 
decorated to adorn the sticks. 
In a short time these were my 
possessions and were awaiting 
their new attire. 

Now began the real pleasure. 
The body colors used were jet 
black and ivory white. The 





THE MAGIC TOUCH OF LACQUER 


By GRACE DE WAELE ROCKWELL 


At the last hour on Christmas Eve, 1916, actuated by the gifts which I might have 

made, | conceived the idea of designing some lacquered ware. The idea of 
preparedness for another year came first but with the real creation that idea 
expanded and my materialized ware has found its way into breakfast rooms, on 
dressing tables, sewing tables and other fitting little places of the summer 
home and cottage. 

Perhaps a dabster is usually undaunted. Anyway,!I began at once to collect 
articles suitable to lacquer. Ideas came fast and all of the available hardware stores 
and antique shops were promptly visited and efficiently ransacked. From the hard- 
ware stores came colanders for fruit bowls and cake cozies; pans for letter and 
comb and brush trays; call bells, aluminum salts and peppers; and the paint. 


pieces done in black required 
only two coats, while those in 
white accepted four. To give 
them a lovely soft finish, after 
each application was thoroughly 
dried, they were rubbed with 
oil and pumice. The designs, 
excepting two, are original and 
done in oils: yellows, greens, 
blues, pinks, purple, lavender, 
white and some vermilion 
blended into the flowers, fruit, 
birds and butterflies. 

After the oil decorations were 
perfectly: dry, each article was 
painted with clear shellac, mak- 
ing it washable and very serv- 
iceable. 


All things on this serv- 
ing table are not exactly 
apropos but are grouped 
together to give an idea 
of the number of things 
which can_ successfully 
be lacquered. 





Three useful articles: a nut bowl, salad fork and salt and pepper. 
The individual salt and pepper stands about an inch and three quarters 
high. Its decoration is of very small 
conventional flowers with a delicate 
tracery of fine white dots. 





The white colander 
fruit bowl is decorated 
with fruit of the brightest 
yellow, vermilion, purple 
and green; the perfora- 
tions allow a circulation 





of air. 
Three articles for the sewing table: a button box, darner and sewing 
The white tray—in the basket. The flowers on the basket are pink, lavender and white. A 
lower corner—a cake tin bright, soft pink silk pad lines the bottom. 
done in pink, blue, black This useful little “double ender” darner serves for gloves and stock- 
and lavender, used for ings and is in two parts; the handle holds the needles. The designs 
a comb and brush tray. on the box and darner are small flowers full of color. 
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BUNGALOWS, 





GOOD AND BAD 


The Essential Characteristics of a good Bungalow—How a Bungalow May 
Be Made to Combine the Convenience and Privacy of a Two-Story House 






By MARY EMERY SMITH 








VERY WHERE, nowa-: 
days, we see bungalows, 
and everywhere we hear them 
called “darling” and “ador- 
able’’ little affairs. As a 
matter of fact, most of them 
are inordinately ugly on the 
outside and execrably planned 
within. 

Bungalow living at its best 
awakes my sincerest enthusi- 
asm. There is something 
captivating about the little 
box of a home, its one-story 
nestling close to the earth. 
lf it can combine the convenience 
and renfinements of a two-story 
house, it has many points of advan- 
tage over such a building. But most 
bungalows are so badly planned that 
they lack theserefinements. A guest 
opens the front door and sees into a 
bathroom. She makes a formal call 
in the living-room and tries toappear 
oblivious of the way it gives upon 
an exposed and none-too-orderly 
bedroom. Or as she sits at table in 
the dining-room she observes, in the 
kitchen, the culinary labors that 
accompany the serving of the next 
course. All these things are dis- 
tasteful to the fastidious mind, and 
when one thinks of them, one decides 
to give up the dream of bungalow 
life and choose, instead, the more 
practical if less artistic 
two-story house. 
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cement, or a dark green or 
brown stain. The other is 
that it must be unadorned 
by any applied trim of brick 
work or lighter colored wood, 
and rely for trimming upon 
the profusion of green things 
planted about it. Shrubbery 
serves two ends. It affords 
a finish for the house, and 
gives it that nestling, snug- 
gling effect which is the key- 
note of bungalow attractive- 
ness. In this house the hood 

of roses above the door makes 
a very pretty entrance, with other 
friendly vines clambering over the 
house to meet it. The tiny garden, 
though no bigger than a minute, is 
a delicious tangle of cypress, iris, 
amaryllis lilies, daisies, roses—a pot 
pourri of every kind of growing thing 
springing up here, there, and every- 
where. 

Inside the house the arrangement 
of the floor plan is excellent—the 
maximum of convenience and 
attractiveness included in a very 
small compass. The rooms of a 
bungalow are often so small and 
box-like that one has the sensation 
of being confined within a prison 
cell. Here one breathes freely, and 
expands ina comfortable atmosphere 
of spaciousness. The trick is done 
by throwing living-room 
and dining-room into 








The decision, however, 
is not inevitable; for, in 
this case, it is perfectly 
possible to have one’s 
cake and eat it too. The 
bungalow pictured here 
both presents a charming 
exterior and inside is con- 
venient and decorous. 

It will be worth while 
to examine just how this 
is achieved, and to see 
what marks the difference 
between the good and the 
bad bungalow. Two 





things are essential in 
making the outside of the 
bungalow attractive. 
One is that the building 
itself must be of some 
dark or inconspicuous 
color: a neutral colored 
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On this page we can see the striking difference between the kind of structure that has 
given the bungalow an architectural black eye—over-ornate, with a heavy straddling porch 
and applied trim of light-colored wood—and the kind of bungalow that has endeared the 
one-story house to innumerable home makers. Toa floor plan that is a model of compactness 
and convenience it adds an exterior that nestles in the surrounding shrubbery and relies for 
trimming upon the luxuriance of the planting. 


one, as the doorway is 
so wide and the project- 
ing partition so narrow 
that it seems like one 
room stretching all the 
way from the front to 
the rear of the house. 
Another thing that ap- 
parently increases the 
size of the room is the 
very large fire place of 
reddish brown brick 
which retreats into an 
adequate chimney nook. 
A good-sized, well-pro- 
portioned fireplace which 
doesn’t protrude into a 
room always gives an 
apartment a certain 
largeness and dignity. 
The windows are long, 
high and narrow—regular 
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The white kitchen cabinet is so placed in this white 
kitchen that it acts as a screen between kitchen and 
dinning-room. 


bungalow windows. Try in your mind’s eye 
to exchange the windows of a bungalow and a 
Colonial house, and you will at once see how 
indigenous and proper this kind of window is 
to the bungalow type. The walls are the most 
artistic touch of all. They are of California 
redwood—and have you ever thought how 
charming California redwood and the dull 
brownish red of mahogany are together? 
In a cold climate, of course, the artistry of 
the wood would have to be sacrificed for the 
creature comforts of plaster, wall paper, and a 
furnace, but plain surfaces and warm tones 
can be had even in wall paper. Much of the 
outdoors has been brought inside, and flowers 
and green things in baskets and wall pockets 
add to the homelike charm of the room. 
The floor plan, as | have said, is admirable, 
with the living-room and dining-room 
thrown together. And while we are discus- 
sing the dining-room it is natural to think 
of the kitchen. Indeed, as most hostesses 
in small houses know to their sorrow, it 
needs much ingenuity in seating to keep 
guests, not only from thinking of the kitchen 
but from seeing into it as well, whenever the 
maid passes in and out of the door. To 
obviate this, the bungalow in question uses 
a very clever device. In the kitchen, the 
redwood walls are painted a shining white. 
Before the dining-room door, at a distance 
which allows an adequate passage way on 
either side, stands a white buffet, or kitchen 
cabinet. Its utility side, with drawers, shelves 
and soon, facesthe kitchen. Its back, painted 
white like the kitchen walls, faces the dining- 
room door. This makes a pseudo passage way 
and effectually screens the machinery of the 
kitchen from the gaze of thefdinner guests. 
To the casual eye, which is unaccustomed to 
a white elephant of a structure looming up 
nearly in the middle of the kitchen, it looks 
as though it might get very much in the way 












i , 


A good-sized, well-proporctioneJ fireplace that does not protrude into the room gives a certain sense 


Spaciousness is obtained by throwing living- and dining-rooms into one by means of a wide doorway 
and projecting partitions that are very narrow. 
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and necessitate constant and artful dodging. But | have 
lived with the white elephant for two years, and both my 
maid and | will testify to its extreme convenience. 

In many bungalows the bedrooms open from the living- 
room. Here they are reached by a back hall—an infinitely 
superior device. And tiny as the little house looks on the 
outside it affords three good-sized bedrooms and a maid’s 
room. The two front bedrooms are in two sections. The 
bed alcove which juts out a bit, has screening and glass 
running all around it. The glass windows may be re- 
moved and the alcove used as a sleeping porch at will. 
Beside the bedrooms there is the laundry, maid’s room and 
bathroom. And we must not forget the long, narrow side 
porch where one may enjoy fresh air even on rainy days. 

“What a darling bungalow!” we hear pedestrians 
and motorists exclaim as they pass by. ‘How perfectly 
sweet!” says the ultra feminine guest as she opens the 
door. And it is only because intelligence has been used 
in achieving the bungalow ideals of seclusion, simplicity 
and coziness. 


of largeness and dignity. 
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1. HOW I MADE MY NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD A BETTER PLACE TO 
LIVE IN 


OU may live in a locality where your 

next door neighbor is just across the 
hall and another one just below and still 
another above. Or you may live where 
your nearest neighbor has to be called on 
the telephone if you want to talk to him. 
But regardless of space it is possible and 
pleasant to make your neighborhood a 
better place in which to live. If you have 
made an effort to beautify or improve your 
immediate environs write us a letter and 
tell about it. Your experience may be of 
benefit to others. Perhaps there is 
somebody just waiting for the needed 
word of encouragement which you can 
supply. For the best letter we will pay 
$io, for the second best $5 and all those 
we print $2. The staff of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL will be the sole judges. 


A PRIZE FoR You 


Do you want to earn some money that 
may help you to add to the attractiveness 
of that neighborhood of yours? There’s 
a $10 bill waiting here in my pocket for 
some one of you. And $5 for another 
one. And for a whole host, | hope, there 
are $2 bills just lying around loose. Read 
the following . and 
take your fountain 
pen in hand. 

Write that letter 
today about your 
neighborhood or 
is the box it will 





Above 


your town. 
come to and behind the door is where 
it will be read and answered as helpfully 
as Your Neighbor can do it. 





lf there should ever be discovered a 
tonic to grow hair on bald heads, we fancy 
that the discoverer could name his own 
price. Beaten paths would lead to his 
door. Yet there are countless bald spots 
in our streets, especially those places 
where several roads intersect. We some- 
times complacently sit back and allow 
them to continue in baldness, even 
ignoring the suggestive efforts of the 
lovely blue chicory flower and the sweet 
clover. 

{ saw an excellent example of either 
kind this last summer. They were in the 
same city and not a quarter of a mile 


apart. One was a tiny triangle, not over 
fifteen feet to a side, all that the space 
allowed, and it was laid out to perfection. 
Many varieties of plants filled this plot 
with a profusion of color. A tiny iron 
fence surrounded it, outside of which was 
a border of turf. This space would not 
have been an eyesore if no planting had 
been done, but now it gladdens all eyes 
with its beauty. 

The other was where a junction of roads 
left ground enough for a small common, 
yet not even a tiny oasis of grass or shrub 
relieved its Sahara-like expanse. A tele- 
graph pole blossomed in the middle, too 
tired to stand upright, while—a little 
brother to it—a trolley pole, not to be 
outdone, leaned as much the other way. 
Not a very pretty picture. Yet all the 
houses about that square deserved a 
better setting. 

How | wish | had a magic wand that 
| could wave over a bald spot like this 
one and make something worth while 
grow on it. Then'I’d call the neighbors 
out on their front piazzas and say to 
them, “There, which pleases you? Will 
you have your square with or without?” 





Neighborhoods are bound to show 
individuality in spite of everything. No 
two can be exactly alike any more than 
two persons can be exactly similar. But 
the thing can work backwards as well as 
forwards. 

It is the little things that often strike 
the note of originality and lift a neigh- 
borhood out of the commonplace into one 
of promise and make it one that will 
attract other good people 
to become neighbors. 

Such things as street 
signs, street lighting fix- 
tures, roads laid out with 
care and an eye to beauty, 
and other architectural bits, 
give color and character to 
a town. These things are 
not noticed so much, per- 
haps, by the inhabitants 
who see them constantly, but they never 
fail to produce a good effect on visitors 
and make them think that the town is 
different from other towns. 

Because Bingville has black oblong 
street signs with gold lettering does not 
mean that that is the only kind of sign in 
the world. There are other possible 
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combinations. Because Pikevale lights 
its weary travellers on their way with a 
certain kind of street lamp, in no way 
signifies that there are no other kinds. 

And in these small items lies one way 
to stamp your town with a trade-mark all 
its own. It will have the same appeal 
and interest that a person has who charms 
you by his freshness in appearance and 
thought. 





Efficiency in town management is a 
great thing no doubt, but it can be over- 
done. | know of a town—it is more than 
a village too—where the place is really 
poisoned with management. While so 
many places fight shy of “new fangled 
notions,” this one took to it most readily, 
and, so far as I can see, they have about 
run it into the ground. 

I once visited it, thinking there might 
be a story worth while. There were so 
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many managers, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries and whatnot, that nobody could 
tell me anything about what was being 
done. That something was being done, 
there was no doubt. Witness the num- 
berless card indexes, filing cabinets, office 
boys running about and a telephone girl 
halloaing to somebody every other minute. 
The place fairly buzzed with activity. 

But what was being done? What 
actual good deeds for John Smith and 
Amanda Jones? How are they and their 
fellow townsmen being helped to better 
themselves? To this day | don’t know. 
| asked everybody in the organization 
who could find time to talk to me and 
some of the people in the town not con- 
nected with the organization, and no- 
where did | find a single instance of any 
actual brass-tack good job being done for 
anybody. 

Maybe this is a harsh indictment, but 
that was the impression gained. It 
really looked as if there were not only too 
many cooks, but that the cooks were 
treading on their own toes. It smacked 
of red tape, and that is a poor binding to 
tie around anything you hope to see 
expand. 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free, 
WALTER BAKER & CO”. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HERE never was a time when the quality of paint 


was SO important as now. 
wages are high, yet painting cannot be put off without 
serious damage to property. 
getting paint that protects and endures for the longest 


possible time. 
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Prices are high; painters’ 


Hence the importance of 





New Jersey 


ZINC 


in paint 


adds nothing to its cost but it 
adds much to its durability. 
This has been proved conclu- 
sively by United States govern- 
ment tests. That is why the 
paint on all our warships and 
lighthouses contains a large pro- 
portion of zinc. That is why 
manufacturers of prepared 
paints use zinc in their best 
paints. That is why competent 
painters use zinc when they mix 


their own paints. That is why 
every property owner should see 
that his paint contains enough 
zinc to give him his money’s 
worth in protection and dur- 
ability. 

We will gladly send you a list 
of prepared zinc paints and also 
a list of manufacturers who 
grind zinc and lead together in 
oil, such as painters use to get 
a good zinc mixture. 


Send for our booklet ““Zine in Paint.’’ It tells 
a lot of things you ought to know about paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan, To Have First Annual 
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A NEW KIND OF EXPOSITION 


National Better Homes Show 


FROM Wednesday, November 28 to 
Saturday, December 8, 1917, the great 
Klingman Exhibition Building in Grand 
Rapids will be the scene of one of the 
most interesting high-class expositions 
ever presented in the United States. This 
will be known as the First Annual Grand 
Rapids National Better Homes Show and 
will be presented under the auspices of 
the Grand Rapids Association of Com- 
merce, The Greater Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation, The Grand Rapids Art Associ- 
ation, and a score of other leading civic, 
industrial and social organizations. 

Grand Rapids, nationally known as the 
greatest of ‘* home cities ’’ and because of 
the fact that its products are for the most 
part home furnishings, naturally has been 
selected by the National Better Homes Ex- 
position Company as the proper place in 
which to launch this great industrial 
“drive”? which will extend over the entire 





| country. The exposition is presented in 


the interests of the manufacturer, the re- 
tail dealer, the purchaser, and the con- 
sumer of anything and everything that 


| goes to make a pleasing home. 








| periment. 


The special features of an educational 
nature will include the Art Extension 
Course of the Chicago Art Institute, Mr. 
Ross Crane in charge. It is also expected 
that Dr. C. L. Haney of the New York 
Art Institute, Mr. C. R. Clifford, eminent 
in decorative circles, Mr. Henry W. 
Frohne, Editor of Good Furniture, Mr. Wm. 
A. Boring, Professor of Architecture of 
Columbia College, and other national 
experts and leaders in Better Homes 
movements will talk during the expo- 
sition. 

Space plans are open and the demand 
on the part of the manufacturers of house 
furnishings for exhibit space guarantees a 
wonderful interest and the success of the 
show. Manufactured articles, furniture, 
food products and home furnishings that 


| will be eljgible for exhibit in the Grand 


Rapids Better Homes Exposition are high- 
class furniture, draperies, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, decorative effects and goods, 
wall papers, lighting fixtures, art goods, 
thrift foods and utensils for Better Homes 
cookery; bath and kitchen better utilities, 
in fact every article of quality that goes to 
make up a real American home will be 
permitted to occupy space at the ‘‘ Better 
Homes Show.’’ 


POWDERED BUTTERMILK 


A plant has been installed in Omaha to 
take the almost unlimited supply of but- 
termilk from a large creamery in Nebraska 
and turn it into buttermilk powder by a 
new process worked out after careful ex- 
Buttermilk powder is used by 


| bakers in making bread, cakes, cookies, 





doughnuts, etc. 
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The Natural Beauty of Wood 


is a Most important consideration when choosing the material 
for the interior finish and trim of your home. 

That beauty is dependent principally on the texture and ‘‘grain’’ — 
the varied arrangement of the fibers in individual pieces. 

Because of its close, even, velvety texture and its wonderfully varied and 
pleasing grain, the ideal wood for interior trim is 


Southern Pine 


Southern Pine not only makes a handsome appearance finished in its natural color, but 
because of its light tint, it is especially suited to staining. 

It takes stains, varnishes, paints and enamels perfectly, and there is absolutely 
no effect of color or tone that cannot be obtained with its use. 

Furthermore, its extremely moderate cost makes it the most ECONOMICAL of finishing 


woods. 


INVESTIGATE — We will gladly send you gratis a handsome booklet, illustrated with 
color plates, entitled “‘ The Interior of Your Home.”” Suppose you send tor it NOW! 


Southern Pine Association 
DEPT. B-54 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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HE quiet action of Mott’s “Silentis” 

and “Silentum” closets can be taken 
for granted. Mechanical skill can not 
further silence running water and still 
produce a thorough, sanitary flush. 


What we would especially call your 
attention to is the manner of flushing. 


This operation is accomplished, with 
utmost convenience, by a slight pressure 
of the foot on the valve set in the floor. 
Or, if the valve is set in the wall, by a 
pressure of the hand. 


All working parts are out of sight. 
Yet they can be gotten at readily, in 
emergency. 
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aa *> quiet-action closets 
are further described in our 
new “Bathroom Book,” which 
shows 22 model bathrooms and 
quotes prices cn modern bathroom 
Sent for 4c postage. 


equipment. 
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THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Jersey 


New York, 5th Ave. & 17th St. 


TBoston 
Pittsburgh 
{Chicago 
Atlanta 
Los Angeles 
{Philadelphia 
Seattle 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
tDetroit 
{Des Moines 
{Toledo 


{Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 


Portland, Ore. 


+Washington, D.C. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Minneapolis 


+New Orleans 


Den. er 


{San Francisco 
7St. Louis 
+Montreal, Can. 


San /.ntonio 
Toronto, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
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opens its doors to a new idea! 


the magazine, is now ready for distribution at 
has run into a second edition 


If you order today you may be spared future regrets. Address, 





You Build But Once, But You Furnish Always 


The inside of a real home is a growth, changing and developing year after year. 
fascination lies in the opportunity which it gives for improvement. 


Are you tired of your old arrangement of furniture? Do you need new curtains, new wall paper, 
new rugs? Are you planning to refurnish your living room or to make architectural alterations? 
Whatever your needs, you will find a wealth of fresh ideas in 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 
This handsome set of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consisting of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as 


50 cents. 3 - 
Our first volume of reprints, ‘‘Of What Shall I Build My House?” has proved so popular at the same price that it 


Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, DEPT. R, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 


Much of its 
Alas for the house which never 
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LIGHTNING RODS 


Weather Bureau Gives Specifications for Install. _ 
ing Protective Devices on Farm Buildings 


L!GHTNING RODS, according to the 

Weather Bureau of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are worth 
while for much more than just to make 
fearful folks feel comfortable during a 


-thunderstorm. It goes on to say that with 


good lightning-rod installation they not 
only feel but are more secure, and that 
protection against lightning is generally 
thoroughly justifiea for farm buildings. 

In a bulletin just published the depart- 
ment gives specifications for installing 
lightning rods. These specifications are 
meant not so much to enable the house- 
holder to construct his own protective sys- 
tem as to make it possible for him to 
understand and inspect adequately the 
work of installation as done by an expert. 

Copper-cable installation is recom- 
mended as the best, but it costs the most. 
Competitive bids should be secured if the 
installation is to be extensive. 

A few of the main points to be con- 
sidered are: Conductors should be in- 
stalled in straight runs, and when bends 
are necessary they should, if practicable, 
not be abrupt. Changes of direction 
should preferably be made in large-radius 
curves — that is on curves with a radius 
of afoot or more. Insulators should not 
be employed, because a good electrical 
connection with the wet roof and walls of 
a building helps to conduct the discharge 
to the ground harmlessly. Along ridges 
and flat roofs the aerials, or upward-point- 
ing conductors, should be not more than 
25 feet apart; steeples and towers, be- 
cause of their prominence, should be given 
extra protection. 

The most important part of the work is 
the grounding of the conductors, or their 
electrical connection to permanently moist 
earth. Ample metal plates, or pipes, etc., 
are buried in the earth and permanently 
and thoroughly connected to the conduc- 
tors on the building, and this metal in the 
ground should be of a noncorrosive type, 
such as copper, bronze, or aluminum. 

Steel towers, such as those which sup- 
port windmills, do not require special pro- 
tection, as a rule, because they are con- 
structed of metal and are well-grounded 
through the pump. Deep-rooted trees are 
some protection to buildings near which 
they grow ; on the other hand, it is re- 
commended that especially valuable large 
trees might well be rodded. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 842, ‘‘ Modern Meth- 
ods of Protection Against Lightning,’’ will 
be sent free to all who will apply to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Soap-saving devices are being brought to 
attention as a consequence of the fat scar- 
city. A commercial device for soap saving 
is that of attaching to the bottom of each 
cake a piece of tin-foil, which is said to 
protect the bottom of the cake from dis- 
solving by water. 
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Pottery 


Practical, Charming Gifts 


Wonderful color effects, mellow tones, mottled 
glazes, practical utility—these make FULPER 
POTTERY a happy thought, an 
individual gift at moderate cost. 


BOWLS AND VASES 
for cut flowers and growing plants 


WALL AND MANTLE DECORA- 
TIONS 





BOOK ENDS AND DOOR STOPS 
LUMINARIES 
CANDLE AND TWIG STICKS 


Sold by Best Shops Everywhere 


Write for profusely illustrated 
portfolio 


FULPER POTTERY 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


333 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Old ‘fiffany Studio Building 
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Medal of Honor— est award—Panamae- 
Pacific International Exhibition— 
San Francisco, 1915 
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HE holiday displays of Handel Lamps will be of rare beauty. And 
there will be a lamp suitable for every purpose. Dainty boudoir 
lamps (No. 6564) ; attractive table lamps (No. 6497); handy floor reading 
lamps (No. 6068); adjustable desk and piano lamps (No. 6367 and 6578) 
—these and many others make gift selection easy. 
; Write for name of Handel dealer nearest you. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, 388 East Main Street, Meriden, Conn. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 19) 
GETTING INTO THE DiRT 


Each process begun, whether on paper, in 
our minds, or in a way more practical, seems 
to bring us nearer to the house. As we take 
each new step, each one contrives to impress 
us with the quality of a rite. Hence, while 
there was no brass band around to give things 
a spurt when the first shovel full of dirt was 
taken out, it produced a thrill just the same. 
It was similar to the sensation we have when 
the Star Spangled Banner is being played, or 
when a baby is being christened, or something 
like that. 

It was no ordinary shovel, either. In fact 
it was a big steel scoop, with two husky horses 
to pull it, while a cheery son, who came from 
the land where the sun always shines, guided 
its course through the soil. Sometimes the 
scoop would strike a rock, and then up would 
go scoop and son together. The photograph 
shows the operation. The scoop gets its load, 
dumps it outside and is back again for another 
load about every two or three minutes. It 
doesn’t take very long to dig a cellar this 
way. 

The soil we found as good as could be hoped 
for. There was quite a bit of excellent loam 
on top which was carefully put to one side for 
future use. The under soil is light gravel, 
quite dry and fairly free from stones. One 
tree, a small maple, has been removed, and 
heeled in at the back of the lot, to be planted 
in the spring wherever a tree is needed. 

There was another little problem as to the 
driveway leading to the garage. We plan to 
build the garage in the rear and on the west 
side of the lot. There is a restriction here, 
too, as to placing a garage. It must be at 
least seven and a half feet from the boundary 
line. Our driveway, we found, would come 
pretty close to a fine maple tree in the front 
and it was feared that it would have to be 
cut down. However, there is room enough, 
although none too much. 

Everything is going along smoothly. There 
is not a cloud on the horizon except that the 
Editor objects to everybody calling our bit of 
land a “‘lot.” It sounds, she says, too much 
like a cemetery, and goodness knows, there is 
nothing dead about that land. There is song, 
the noise of pick and shovel and the crack 
of the whip, now and then. Soon bricks, 
cement and lumber will fall into place to- 
gether and then it won’t be a lot any more. 
It will be a home in the making. 


To be continued 


Synopsis. The preceding chapter in the 
November issue contains an account of the in- 
ception of the idea that the magazine build for 
itself the first of the houses designed for the 
contemplated series of houses called ‘House 
Beautiful Homes.” Miss Readers’ Service vol- 
unteers to act in the capacity of owner and super- 
visor; we decide upon the requisite essentials for 
our site and start out to find them. We are re- 
warded, after enduring the vicissitudes usually 
consequent upon such a search, by getting just 
the lot we want. 
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COLLECTING ADVENTURES— 
SOUTH AFRICAN FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 12) 


metal has been wrenched off almost invariably 
and sold to meet some pressing need; in one 
case to pay the cost of the son’s schooling. 
That silver was occasionally used with prodi- 
gal magnificence | realized when I looked at the 
picture of a piece in the Historical Museum 
at Cape Town, a “‘stinkwood”’ table heavily 




















This card-table is called a “‘betrothal table’ and 
the inlaid letters on the front are the initials of the 
plighted pair. 


embossed and trimmed with a design of medal- 
lions and cockle-shells. In the centre is 
sunk a gorgeous punch-bowl, and the fact 
that the handle of the punch-ladle is shaped 
in the form of a fleur-de-lis and that the cockle 





The Boer farmer 
who owned this chair 
exchanged it with 
Captain Keene for a 
new Morris chair. 
The farmer was per- 
fectly satisfied for he 
had purchased this 
17th century treas- 
ure for half a crown. 





shell symbolizes a pilgrimage, makes me wonder 
if some driven Huguenot family may not have 
commemorated their escape by this table’s 
creation. And another very interesting thing 
about these chests; they were all made so 
that they could be taken apart and packed 
flat, a most useful quality when families 
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moved their household gear, and “‘trekked” 
into the interior. 

I am showing you three cabinets, though 
perhaps, strictly speaking, the largest, most 
massive one of all, is an armoire. The hooded 
tops of all three have a certain similarity of 
line, though the armoire has rich carving 
and the two others are comparatively plain. 
This carving is repeated in the apron, at the 
bottom, in the claw-feet and at the sides of 
the first drawer. And the swelling curve 
below conceals secret drawers, for, pressed 
at the proper part, it swings out and reveals 
a row of hiding-places. The cabinet with the 
inverted trumpet legs and the saltire brace 
is decidedly of the William and Mary type, 
and undoubtedly the oldest of the three, but 
I do not like it so well as the little, quaint one 
with the plain-paneled lower doors and the 
space angled off before the cabinet-shelves 
begin. The escutcheons are very lovely, and 
the whole piece quite in a class apart, | think. 

The desk is much later than these cabinets, 
in spite of its worked willow brasses, well 
along at the end of the eighteenth century, 
I imagine, for the carved wreaths and draper- 
ies are almost Adam in effect, and the classic 
feeling is still further emphasized by the carved 
acanthus leaf just above the foot. The in- 
terior is very lovely; the side-drawers are 
most gracefully curved, and, just within the 
carved columns in the centre, is a charming 
little tambour door. 

Don’t you want to go to South Africa, too? 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 
(Continued from page 17) 


right fertile ones, is less common and has to 
be searched for diligently in some localities 
although in others found abundantly. It is 
one of the most beautiful of the few varieties 
of the “evergreen” ferns. It resembles 
closely its intellectual relative the Boston fern 
and a pot of it is most beautiful and keeps 
green and glossy, the new fronds appearing in 
early spring. 

One of the most effective—and also sim- 
plest—of the wild things ‘‘out of the woods”’ 
for indoor decoration is a small white pine 
tree. The size of the one taken up may be 
according to the space at one’s disposal. In 
the selection of these little trees, one as grace- 
ful and symmetrical as possible may be 
searched for; or, if one prefers the unusual, 
a much twisted and misshapen specimen may 
be taken, its picturesque grotesqueness con- 
stituting its charm, as in the Japanese tree 
pygmies found in the Oriental stores. If one 
wishes, several of these little pines, dug up 
beforehand, may be used for tiny individual 
Christmas trees. If carefully planted, these 
trees will survive winter successfully and you 
will often be amused at the expressions of 
admirations which they will call forth. In 
the spring, if you wish, some anniversary may 
be marked, or a little family festival made of 
the planting of your cheerful little winter 
friend outside. I have in mind a stalwart 
pine, still ‘green and growing” and good for 
—no one knows how many years—planted, 
after a winter’s sojourn in the house, to cele- 
brate the fiftieth birthday of the “‘ Mother.” 
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A CLEARING HOUSE FOR HOMES 


A New DEPARTMENT FOR OuR READERS 


THE Readers’ Service of THE House BEAutTI- 
FUL wishes to announce a new department 
which will make its first appearance in the 
January issue, under the name of the Real 
Estate Bureau. The Readers’ Service re- 
ceives many letters from subscribers who wish 
to buy homes, and as many letters from other 
subscribers who, for one reason or another, 
want to sell their present homes. Cur general 
Service Department has hitherto been able 
only to put these inquirers in touch with such 
real estate agents as could best handle the 
case, and it is now our earnest desire to go a 
step further and make the service which we 
offer a personal one—in other words, to estab- 
lish a clearing house for the exchange of homes. 
To this end we propose to devote a column of 
the magazine each month to notices of homes 
wanted and homes to sell, which will be 
printed without charge. No names will 
appear in print, and all correspondence will 
be conducted by personal letters. 


In charge of this new department we have 
placed a competent real estate agent, who is 
a member in good standing of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange, and whose services we 
have been fortunate enough to secure owing 
to his interest in the establishment of just such 
a personal service bureau in connection with 
the real estate field. Every piece of property 
which comes to our notice will be investigated, 
on request, by him or by his agents in other 
localities and THe House BeautiFut will 
stand behind his representation of such prop- 
erty. 

The stipulations in regard to the use of this 
column are as follows: the request for prop- 
erty or for the sale of property must come 
directly from the owner or prospective owner. 
The column is conducted for readers of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL only, and its privileges are 
not open to real estate agents or brokers; in 
case of a sale the regular commission which 
would be paid to the agent in the locality where 
the sale takes place is to be paid to THE House 
BEAUTIFUL. The advantages to readers of 
the magazine in using this column are obvious. 
You may insert a notice which is practically 
an advertisement but which costs you nothing! 
You receive the personal attention of our 
Real Estate Agent in securing for you the 
property you desire or in disposing of your 
holdings. Only in case of a sale is any charge 
made, and this charge is exactly what you 
would be obliged to pay your local agent. 
Moreover you are protected from fraudulent 
or semi-fraudulent agents. 


This is a Service Plus idea and we invite 
you to reap its benefits. Send us as full a de- 
scription as possible of the property you wish 
to buy or sell. Copy for the January issue 
should be in our hands by November 26, and 
all copy or other communications should be 
addressed to the Real Estate Bureau, Readers’ 
Service, THe House BEAuTIFUL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what isa floor, anyhow? Who wants a 
floor that has to be worried about —kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is the best at the start? — that you know 
won’t wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to éuvy and éess labor to day than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “inzolved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability — and endurance — and which is 
astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


**It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor”? 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“ WORKS EASY— WEARS HARD” 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are “‘knitted” or ‘woven ” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (“There’s something in 
that.”) This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND 1T WORTH WHILE TO KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE 
YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this val- 
uable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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A House Planned for You 


This first of a series of House Beautiful Homes — an attract- 
ive nine-room Colonial structure — was designed by a firm 
of prominent architects especially for House Beautiful readers. 





It embodies suggestions that have come from hundreds of 
home-makers, and has been planned to meet the needs of any 
family desiring a convenient, artistic, moderate-priced home. 
Complete working plans are for sale by The House Beautiful. 


Since we ourselves are building this house ih a Boston suburb, 
our Readers’ Service Department offers to purchasers of plans 
the full benefit of our practical experience. 





sal The House Beautiful, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 























GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


FLOWER BOXES FOR WINDOW 
GARDENS 


ITH the newer ideals carried out in 
modern hemes, the opportunities for the 
old-fashioned window gardens filled with 
plants of many kinds growing in earthen 
flower pots have been greatly lessened, and 
the result has been that many people are deny- 
ing themselves the enjoyment of this privilege 
altogether. This is no longer necessary, how- 
ever, for there are now available many forms 
of attractive window boxes which may be 
utilized without the danger of a 
splashing or leaking on window 
sills or the lack of finish indi- 
cated by the presence of a lot 
of flower pots filled with garden 
soil. Fortunately the use of the 
flower box is rapidly increasing 
in apartments and city homes 
and should become more general 
in villages and suburban homes. 
This vogue indicates a ration- 
al use of beautiful plants growing 
in fitting and attractive recep- 
tacles. Such a combination is 
one of the best possible methods 
of home adornment and it gives 
to all the family an opportunity 
to watch the daily changes of 
a living plant as leaves expand 
and buds burst into blossoms. 
The modern flower boxes are now available 
in a great variety of material, shapes, sizes 
and colors. The material is of minor impor- 
tance provided it is attractive and durable. 
Some makers are offering a line of boxes which 
are simply painted on the outside. The 
paint soon comes off and the receptacle thereby 
loses its attraction. Such boxes, of course, 
are to be avoided. Other wares appear to be 


solid pottery but they are not well glazed and 
water seeps through. These are also to be 
avoided. . There are many others, however, 
which are glazed and durable and may safely 
be purchased for permanent use. 

The flower boxes to be found in the shops of 
the larger cities vary greatly in shape accord- 
ing to the fancy of the artists who designed 
them. In any one shop the offerings are 
likely to be limited, so that the pursuit of an 
adequate collection of beautiful flower boxes 
may well enlist one’s time and attention over 
a considerable period. None but those which 


The red-flowered Tuberous Begonias make a splendid holiday show. 


meet all the requirements should be purchased; 
such a box will last a lifetime and becomes a 
permanent feature of the home. The partic- 
ular places where plants may be grown to 
advantage should be noticed and measure- 
ments taken so that the box selected will fit a 
special place. For, of course, the shape to 
select will depend upon the situation where the 
box is to be chiefly used. If it is to rest upon 
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a window sill or window shelf, the box should 
be long and not wider than the shelf. If it 
occupies one half the window space it will 
probably answer very well. If it is to be used 
upon a square table, a box with square lines 
should be selected or if upon a round table 
one with round lines should be chosen. In 
general, the outline of the box should bear a 
harmonious relation to its surroundings when 
in use. 

The same consideration applies to the size 
of the box as to its shape. It should fit with- 
out crowding, so that there shall be that sense 
of freedom so essential to the 
proper display of any picture. 
For the box and its contents 
are to form a living picture, 
varying somewhat from day 
to day but always having 
beauty of line, of mass and of 
color. 

The greatest fault to be found 
with the usual offerings of 
flower boxes lies in the gar- 
ishness of their coloring. It 
seems impossible that the 
buying public should learn to 
appreciate that a receptacle 
for flowers should always be 
so subdued in its color tones 
that it shall not detract from 
the flowers themselves. As to 
the color of the flower box, the 
chief concern is to select such neutral tones 
of gray and green that it may be used with 
different plants at different times and always 
make a harmonious picture. Bright colors 
of any sort should be avoided and only the 
simplest of conventional decorations should 
be selected. For it is always to be remem- 
bered that the flower box is to be simply a 
receptacle for a thing of beauty and should 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOR MODERN NEEDS 





By AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 





For those who cannot employ decora- 
tors, or who employ them and wish to 
work understandingly with them—help- 
ful ideas. and accurate information on 
interior decoration for the simpler Amer- 
ican home. While adhering tostyle, sim- 
plicity and the general points of the 
periods, the author’s suggestions are 
never above the heads and purses of the 
average householder. 

Mrs. Wright, as editor of the Depariment of In- 
terior Decoration on three magazines of different 
classes and as President of the League of Graduate 


Decorators, knows how to present her subject from 
every angle. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, net $2.25 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 














STANDARD 
of the WORLD 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N. Y. 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES; 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNSE 
EE TTT 











HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 
One of New York’s most beautiful hotels. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort. Within 
four minutes’ walk of forty theatres. Center of shop- 
ping district. 
Send for booklet 


Rooms, private bath - - - = $2.50 and upwards 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath - - $5.00 and upwards 
W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


never draw attention away from the plants 
it holds. 

A large proportion of the boxes in the shops 
have solid bottoms that rest tightly on the 
surface of the shelf or table. As a result, 
when the box is in use, moisture is likely to 
accumulate below it by condensation from the 
air and the varnish or polished wood of the 
shelf or table is liable to injury. In order to 
avoid this, one should select only those forms 
that have free air spaces beneath the boxes. 

Among the flowering plants the Geraniums 
are particularly satisfactory for use in flower 
boxes. They should be planted in the inset 
and care in watering be taken that free water 
does not stand in the bottom of the box. 
Geraniums blossom most freely when crowded 
for root room so several plants may be placed 
together in one box. In a northern exposure 
Primroses are especially attractive. The 
Chinese, Obconica and Baby Primroses are 
all desirable. Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Begonias and Cyclamens are other 
flowering plants which may be grown in these 
flower boxes with good results. 

A much greater variety of foliage plants are 
available for growth in these pottery boxes 
than of those with flowers. Among the ferns 
alone, there are dozens of attractive sorts that 
thrive in them, not to mention the so-called 
Asparagus Fern or Lace Fern which is not a 
fern at all but rather a species of asparagus 
related to the vegetable of that name. The 
Aspidistra and Umbrella Plant are also 
attractive and easy to grow. There are at 
least a dozen varieties of Marantas which 
are desirable for their richly colored leaves. 
The Dracaenas have several species which 
can be grown with satisfaction in the house 
and there are many sorts of palms which may 
be used in the flower boxes. Cocos palm is 
one of the most desirable of these. 


THOSE FIRST COUSINS—SALADS 
AND CUSTARDS 


(Continued from page 41) 


be hot or cold—a well day or a sick day. It 
is one of the most generally enjoyed desserts 
on the American table and it should rightly be. 


It 1s INTERESTING TO KNow 


I. That heat of any intense nature should 
never be applied to egg cookery, therefore 
when one is using scalded milk in a recipe, 
whether in a custard or whatnot, always turn 
the scalded milk very slowly into the egg, 
stirring all of the time. 

II. That all egg cookery should be done 
over water, in order to produce a delicate 
result, hence we use a double boiler for cus- 
tards and boiled dressings, and prepare baked 
custards in a water bath. 

III]. That in order to stop the cooking of 
egg mixtures, immediately remove the top of 
the double boiler from the hot water bath and 
place it over a cold water bath. 

IV. That if the mixture has cooked too long, 
beat it with an egg beater, and the smoothness 
of the custard or the dressing will be restored. 

V. That because of the eyaporation of the 
alcohol which holds the vanilla extract in 
solution, we aim to flavor such dishes as cus- 
tards after they have been chilled. 
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A quaint 
Knitting Stand 
with revolving 
needlebox. Buy it 
in the Venetian 
colorings. You 
cannot imagine 
what fun it is to 
wind yarn on the 
old-time swift. 


The gift of a bed- 
room set in lovely 
old Venetian coi- 
orings can bring 
more permanent 
happiness and 
good cheer than 
anything else 
we know. 
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Danersk Furniture 


Remember—you can choose as many or as few 
pieces, from our complete list, as you need and 
we will finish them as a unified set,—in soft 
parchment and gold panels with Venetian blue frames, 
or any one of many schemes. A desk and chair done in 
this way is beautiful in any setting. 

Order now.—We will finish and hold until you want it. 
We pay a handsome sum each month to maintain 10-day 
service for our customers. 


Purchase direct from the maker 


Write to-day for our Valuable Catalogue ‘* E-12,’’ 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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FREE TO GARDEN LOVERS 
Wagner's Catalog No. 71 of Roses, Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc., will solve your garden 
problem and save you money. Write today. 
WAGNER NURSERIES, Box 941; Sidney, O. 
















Brooks Rupture > 
Appliance is the product of 
W science. Inventedandman- “% 
ufactured by sanitarium experts, ‘ 
who for 30 years have been treat- 
ing Rupture successfully. Don’t 
m accept a substitute. Insist on Brooks 
& Rupture Appliance, the new scientific 
invention that has proven a godsend to 
rupture-tortured humanity. Sent on trial 
> to prove its worth. Made to measure. 














rable—cheap. Write today for Siew 
free measure blanks and full 
_ particulars. 





Brooks 
Appliance 
Company, 
273 A State St. 

Marshall, Mich. 












Wh Tar 
Year-Round Garment Bags 


A useful gift—keeps out wrinkles, moths and dirt. 
For the “home clothes’’ of men in the service. 
Economical, handy ; hooks and hangers inside . 
Lavender 





Oderiees Codes 
; $.0Es | § .70Ea 









































White Tar paper in rolls; pine 9c, cedar $1.00. 
At your regular store or direct from us. Booklet 
on clothes protection—write for it. 
The White Tar Company 
103 John St., New York 





























FLOWERING BULBS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


It is even now not too late to get many 
bulbs of the spring-flowering group for 
forcing into winter bloom. Daffodils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, jonquils, and various sorts of 
narcissi are likely to be still available from 
many seed houses, although of course there 
is much chance of disappointment in getting 
the order filled. Such bulbs potted now in 
the paper flower pots offered in the seed 
catalogs will furnish much beauty a few 
weeks later. Pot in good garden soil and 
place in a cool cellar for a few weeks. Then 
when the roots are well started, set the plants in the window boxes, 
removing first the paper pots. One can also get from many seed and 
plant houses rooted bulbs which are now ready to transfer to such 
boxes. These are inexpensive and make admirable presents for the 
holidays. 





VEGETABLES FOR WINTER GARDENS 


There are several herbs and roots which can easily be grown 
successfully in kitchen window gardens or on the cellar floor. Spear- 
mint, parsley, sage, chervil, chicory and endive may all be grown 
in this way, the first four named being suitable for window boxes 
with good’ exposure to light and the last two in a darker place to 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Perhaps nothing will brighten the corners of the 
home more effectively than a living plant, with 
brightly colored flowers upon it. Fortunately 
these are becoming more popular every year for 
use as holiday presents. They are available at all 
prices and in great variety, and are much more 
satisfactory than cut flowers because they last so 
much longer. Here is a little list of attractive sorts 
that any good florist is likely to be able to supply. 
Begonias—Glory of Cincinnati, Mrs. Heald, La Patrie, 
—Camellias, Crotons, Gloriosa Superba, roses in 
pots, azaleas, baby primroses, Chinese primroses, 
cyclamens, Cinerarias, heliotrope, Lantanas, Calceolarias, Gloxinias, 
Abutilons. The Winter-flowering Lilac is one of the latest additions 
to such a list of Christmas blossoms. 


THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMIR GES 















blanch the leaves. Rhubarb roots will furnish one of the most desira- 
ble products of winter gardens. They should be allowed to freeze 
through solid before being brought in. Then plant in soil enough to 
cover in a box on the cellar floor and keep the roots moist but not too 
wet. In a few weeks the long pink stalks with small leaves will be 
sent up. Such stalks are much more tender and delicious than the 
spring crop outdoors. 


PALMS FOR HOME ADORNMENT 


While the first cost of a good palm is greater 
than that of many smaller plants its perma- 
nence makes it in the end one of the cheapest 
means of home adornment. For two or three 
dollars you can get a large plant which will 
continue to grow for many years and be a 
source of interest and satisfaction all the 
time. The only special treatment such 
palms require is an occasional sponging of 
the leaves with soapsuds to wash off the 
scale insects that sometimes appear. Cocos 
Weddeliana and Kentia Balmoreana are two of the best palms for home 
use. Kentia Sanderiana is a newer sort of much promise. Kentia 
Forsteriana is also a good variety. Areca lutescens is more slender 
and graceful than the Kentias and is very desirable. There are many 
other palms which may best be grown in conservatories. 

















































BULBS FOR THE CONSERVATORY 


The fortunate possessor of a conservatory can 
have the pleasure of growing many bulbs which are 
difficult to grow under ordinary house conditions. 
In the genus Amaryllis there are so many varieties 
that one can specialize to form an interesting col- 
lection. These varieties are listed in the catalogs: 
Alba, Belladonna, Formosissima, Hippeastrum 
Hybrids, Longiflora, Lutea, Rosea, Vallota Pur- 
purea, Zephyranthes. There are also several sorts 
of Gladiolus which are especially useful for winter 
forcing. Some of the best are these: Biushing 
Bride, Fire King, The Bride, Crimson Queen, Peach 
Blossom, Rosy Gem, Sapho, Salmon Queen. Among the Callas and 
Arums there are such interesting sorts as the Yellow Calla, Black 
Calla, Dragon Flower, Italian Arum and Monarch of the East. 




























a Dodson Bird House For Dark Shady Places 
A thing i <r we a 08 forever. Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. gd ‘are absol Led hp ay grown on els een eee 
rive Jor catalogue, etc. ; 4 end today for our 
gue, EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. ‘New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1918 — 
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JOSEPH H. DODSON It’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’sa practical work on rose 

Wren Vice-Pres. American Audubon Society one Serene somaya a —_ 1000 va- 
eties of roses and other flowers, and tells how to grow 

i 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. md b Garden = them. Safe ce es Est.1850. 70 greenhouses. 
- ICK & ,e4, ulide THE OINGEE & CONARD CO. tox 1272, WEST GROVE. Pa. 


Now Several new features. Contains For 
Ready valuable practical information on 4948 
Several splendid new 


M E; RI N R O \ N N planting, etc. 
it” pe varieties. For 68 years the leading authority on Veg- 


etable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and 
TR E; E ~ Trees. Send for your copy today. It is free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Ro-nester, N. Y. 

9 Stone Street 















The Bartlett Way INSURE THE SAFETY OF 
YOUR TREES 
Youcandosobyemployingonly Tree 
Expertstocareforthem. Allourmen 
are experts. ‘‘The Bartlett Way ”’isyour 
absolute assurance of safe and sure re- 
sults. Representatives go everywhere. 

Send for free book—‘‘Tree Talk.”’ 





The Flower City 











































THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
Shrubs and 539 Main Street Stamford, Conn. 
Plants Bk ability to supply 5 Pee — enna — 
trees, shrubs and Farr S Hardy Plant Specialties Ce 3 
jlants of the highest : , Ord era livin lastin 
salar is not pes ae is a book of 112 pages, 30 of which - h . g; v g 
by the stoppage of & are full page illustrations (13 in nat- 2 : ristmas ree 
pete: en 3 shipments. ural color). It is really a treatise on the : ship these shapely ever- 
Buy nursery stock | hardy garden, containing information on ro with roots and dirt 
: $ upward of 500 varieties of Peonies (the most kod i sels aie 
rown at Andorra. | pS: ; ee packed in wood box. Decorate witho 
Andorra B complete collection in existence), Lemoine’s naments for Christmas and afterwards 
4 new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and ¢ plant outdoors to beautify your lawn. 
Nurseries Lilacs, and the Irises (both Japanese and Give your friends these evergreens 
ik: ein tial: Ong. German) of which I have all the newer in- for Christmas Gifts 
troductions as well as the old-time favorites. 5-foot Douglas Spruce, $4; 5-foot 
Box 230 Our catalog, Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition may secure a Japanese Fir, $8; 6-foot, $15; 8 to 
Che C Hill “Suggestions for complimentary copy if they send me their name and address. ¥ 10-foot, $20. 
~ estnut ¥ Effective Planting,”’ , Bertrand H. F. Wyomissing Ni ies C 
Phila., Penna. pong ont rand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. HICKS NURSERIES 
125 Garfield, Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. Box B Westbury, L.1., Phone 68 
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LIFE IN AN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD—PART ONE 


(Continued from page 33) 


In the chambers were the old high post 
bedsteads, guiltless of springs, but with inter- 
laced strong cords for the mattress and 
feather bed to rest upon. The bedsteads 
were high and the feather beds soft and deep; 
and as the chambers were usually unheated in 
the winter, except in case of sickness, the 
plunge in the billowy warmth was most de- 
lightful. The bed in the guest room was 
unusually thick, and it was considered a treat 
to be allowed to sleep there, when any of the 
girls had a friend to ‘“‘spend the night”; a 
dive from a chair into its ample proportions, 
and delightful whispered confidences until 
sleep overcame us, being among the charms 
of the occasion. Old-fashioned landscape 
papers covered the walls, much like those re- 
vived at the present time. 

A roll of the original wall paper was recently 
found in the attic, of lovely quaint design and 
coloring as fresh and unfaded as if the faith- 
ful lovers smiling upon each other from under 
the forest trees had made their tryst but 
yesterday, instead of seventy-five or a hun- 
dred years ago! The most interesting thing 
about the old wall paper was that it was made 
in half yard lengths, pasted together so 
neatly as to make the joining practically un- 
noticable. 


COME -AWAY AND PLAY 
(Continued from page 37) 


“rah-rahs” and play cookery, they succeed in 
getting into the “Let’s Pretend” land of 
childhood. The preparing of beefsteak and 
baked potatoes, canned peas, coffee, toasted 
rolls, etc., after a skating party, is one grand 
lark. Then the Mission table, extended to its 
full length, is drawn out in front of the big 
fire and laid with paper tablecloth, five-and- 
ten-cent-store china and near silver. The 
food is brought in by many hands from the 
kitchen, only to beat a swift retreat. Then, 
after the most appreciated of meals, judging 
from the sparse remains, the table, shrunken 
again, is pushed back to its corner, the Indian 
rugs are rolled back, the Victrola is wound up, 
and the dance is on. Or, possibly, it is the 
improvised stage and charades. And quite as 
frequently, it is only the gentler art of conver- 
sation or quiet games about the fire. What- 
ever the program, it is bound to go with the 
zest of childish play, for these rafters seem 
especially built to ring with the sounds of 
merriment. 

“Play, play, play,—come, come away and 
play,” starts the first onerous reading lesson 
in the Child’s Primer. Thus does education 
in its rudimentary form sanction, even rec- 
ommend, recreation. That is the one thing 
that I have against the apostle Paul, that he 
“put away childish things when he became a 
man.” It is much easier to sit at the feet of 
Henry Ward Beecher, who said, ‘‘No man is 
really a man who has lost out of him all the 
boy.” Don’t you suppose he may have 
thought that the thing some men need most of 
all is a playhouse? 
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Distinctive Hardware 


For Homes of Refinement: Special designs in harmony with the architect's 
motives give an effect of individuality and good taste. The illustrations show a 
few special Corbin designs appropriate for mission and colonial homes and 
bungalows. We have every facility for making designs.from architect's sketches. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT. 


P. & F. CORBIN of Chicago P. & F. CORBIN of New York P. & F. CORBIN Division, Philadelphia - 














WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


Of COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house ? The decisions are many, not easy to make— and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 
The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first ppeie® (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;”’ it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Why You Should Have 


a KOHLER Sink in Your Kitchen 


KOHLER Sinks have the same quality distinctions that make KOHLER 
Bath Tubs and Lavatories first choice for the well planned home. 


The patterns are varied to suit every requirement, and the designs have 
the hygienic features that are characteristic of all 


Always of one quality—the highest 
KOHLER Sinks are made for right and left-hand corners and for open wall spaces. They 
have right, left and double sloping drain-boards, and are made with and without aprons. 
The whiteness of the enamel is notable in all KOHLER products, each of which has 
our permanent trade-mark—a guarantee of its high quality. 


If your plumber has no specimens of KOHLER WARE on display, write us, and we 
will send you our interesting book, “KOHLER OF KOHLER.” Address Dept. B-12. 


KOHLER CO., ¥34¢ Kohler, Wis. 


Boston _ New York _ Philadelphia _ Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis ; Git St. Paul 


t. Louis Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle London 
% The KOHLER permanent trade-mark in faint blue appears on end of sink shown by star. 



























































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL © BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 


Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 1916-May 1917 inclusive. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES: NUMBER | 


(Continued from page 29) 


with the first, the woodwork should be ivory 
colored; if the latter, the woodwork should 
be several shades darker than this for pleasant 
contrast. There is so little wall space that 
all objection to the light walls and woodwork 
is negligible. Either color scheme will be a 
decided departure from the sad drab or 
standard yellow wall and grained or dark 
paint of the old kitchen. 

Now the treatment of floors depends upon 
the extent of one’s purse. A new floor well 
filled with paraffin-oil and rubbed down, will 
preserve the wood and prevent the grease 
spots from ever showing those unsightly spots 
that are the bane of every good and careful 
housekeeper’s existence. A plain linoleum, 
laid in cement, is so easily cared for, and is so 
comfortable to walk on and wears so well 
that, if a floor covering is to be used at all, one 
takes no risk in using this good old standby. 
With a good background and floors, we must 
now look well to the equipment. A gas range 
has so many points in its favor, that if provi- 
sion has been made to keep the kitchen pantry 
and entry warm, the saving in labor and the 
comfort of a cool room in the summer—besides 
innumerable other advantages—are strong 
points in its favor. 

Adequate pantry and closet space are de- 
sirable in addition to those already planned; 
a kitchen cabinet, or better still, a dresser built 
on more artistic lines, will be welcomed. Be- 
low the shelves will be included a sliding shelf 
which can be drawn out when needed and 
pushed back out of sight when not in use, and 
a set of shallow drawers in which may be kept 
all the small articles which are usually found 
in a kitchen-table drawer. In place of the 
table, we have suggested a wide, hinged table 
leaf with a bracket or support which may be 
pushed back against the wall when not in use. 

The space where the table stands as indi- 
cated on the plan, may then be used for a high 
shallow box which will look as though it en- 
closed a radiator. On the front will be double 
doors, on the back of which will be various 
sized hooks for the dish pan, toaster, colander 
and many other pieces which do not add to 
the beauty of the kitchen, and may well be 
placed out of sight; the large heavy iron ket- 
tles will naturally be kept under the sink. 
The top may be used for plants—some one will 
remind us that plants will not thrive near a 
gas stove, so we shall suggest that an economy 
top be used on the stove. This will prevent 
some of the odor of gas from escaping into the 
room and will add to the appearance and 
general tidiness of the stove. A few potted 
plants—preferably gay geraniums—or a box 
of parsley are easily replaced at a trifling cost. 

There is no good argument that can be made 
against an artistic kitchen, in fact a very large 
part of the rebellion and dissatisfaction is 
caused—whether we are aware of it or not— 
because of the lack of it. The roller shade 
may be the same duplex as specified for the 
other rooms on the lower floor. The usual 
plain green shade does not fit into our color 
scheme. A sash curtain of white or ecru 
scrim is better than a long one shirred on a 
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rod top and bottom. The chairs also are not 
to be the usual ugly varnished ones. They 
are to be one of the many simple Colonial 
designs—stained or painted a dark blue. 

We shall install every tested labor-saving 
device that the good judgment of the house- 
keeper approves. As we stated before, this 
makes for economy of time and health. Con- 
servation of health along with conservation of 
food is being preached as never before. 

Let us select the kitchen dishes of all kinds 
with the same care that we select the china for 
the dining-room. It is quite surprising what 
pretty shapes and good designs are to be found 
at the five-and-ten-cent-stores. There: are 
reproductions of the old willow pattern and 
other old-fashioned designs, such as pie plates, 
bowls, and pitchers with blue borders. Even 
the enamel ware can be obtained in white and 
blue. The dish holders may be made of a 
plain coarse material bound with blue or of an 
old-fashioned blue and white calico print 
which can be washed often and still look well 
hung near the kitchen range. 

If a small rug in front of the kitchen sink is 
desired, this should be a rounded braided mat 
of various shades of blue, gray, black and 
possibly little touches of white. Over the 
sink are built-in shelves from the top of which 
may be hung, on a brass rod, an enamel cloth 
curtain. The pantry, kitchen, and small rear 
hall are to be the same color. A simple un- 
broken color effect gives the appearance of 
size and space which is desirable. Particular 
attention is called to the placing of the refrig- 
erator in the pantry and the opening from the 
porch so that the ice may be put in without 
being carried over the kitchen floor. The top 
of the pantry- and kitchen-dresser may be 
stained a dark mahogany because of the hard 
wear. The top of the table and the top of the 
shelves at either side of the sink can be covered 
in a heavy white enamel cloth, carefully 
tacked around the outside edge with small 
brass-headed nails. 

Special attention must be given to the 
placing of the light in this particular room— 
one central ceiling fixture may be sufficient. 
Generally, placed at this point, the person at 
the sink stands directly in her own light; if this 
is the case, an extra light should be placed 
directly overhead or on a bracket in order that 
this difficulty may be remedied. And there 
must be a fixture so placed that one can see 
into the oven. 

Plates of glass or white enamel should be 
placed on the kitchen doors to protect the paint 
from finger marks. These plates can be kept 
clean, and cleanliness and order are excellent 
virtues in this busy corner of the house. 


One Chicago gas company has been using 
80,000,000 gallons of petroleum oil yearly in 
making illuminating gas. This is slightly 
more than the Navy’s consumption of oil last 
year, the oil being used to enrich water gas. 
The company will now erect a new plant in 
which gas will be made from coal on the by- 
product principle, producing illuminating gas 
without the use of petroleum, yielding benzol, 
toluol, and other coal-tar derivatives, and also 
half a million tons of coke yearly for house- 
hold consumption. 
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Residence at E. Norwalk, Conn. Frank 
Harper Bissell, "New York, Architect 
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259 This House Cant Burn- 
Can Yours ? 
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ACE that question right now—intime So many have , 
Pie out the tremendous value of safety—too late. So ‘ 
many have lost all that is dear to them—just because < 

' they did not know how the fire peril sweeps down when it is 

‘ least expected—wiping out at one blow a whole life’s happi- 

s ness. Be sure—besafe. Build throughout of Natco Hollow Tile. 

Science has made it possible for you to have safety as well as comfort and 

beauty. Natco is the material that made the skyscraper possible. It can’t burn. 

When carelessness brings danger, Natco stands guard over your home—because 

you have been wise enough to choose right—in time. 


par here Seiad While it costs more than criminally dangerous wood construction, with Natco 
it colae al ym ‘ou buy safety—everlasting safety for a sum so low that in a few years you get 
stroyed by fi it back iri lower coal bills, and lower maintenance cost. Can there be any question 

_ in your mind—now that you think of it—in time? And it is building for a life- 


time—for safety, beauty and comfort too. 


Natco means lower coal bills. Building the Natco 
way pays for itself in a very few years. Natco is warmer 
in winter—cooler in summer—thanks to the blankets of 
still air contained in the cells of the tile. Natco is damp 
proof, vermin proof, solid, permanent, and everlastingly 
safe. Can you afford to be always in danger? 

Send today for the interesting 32-page book ‘‘Fireproof Houses” 
sent free on request. It contains photographs and descriptions of 


beautiful Natco residences designed by leading architects. And it may 
save your life and the lives of those you love. 


NATIONAL FIRE:-PRG@®FING 
COMPANY 


486 Federal Street 














Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOLLOW TILE 


DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 


75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
a - enable you to make its acquaint- 
Without pictures to fall back upon, ance through a three months’ 


the ATLANTIC must be interesting; with subscription. 

a large circulation, it must be human; Veni: Aekainees thee 
with the kind of readers it has, it must Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 
be intelligent. 
































The ATLANTIC now has a circula- 
tion of over 80,000 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35c a copy) 
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SETH THOMAS 





Henley 


Clocks 


O the well ordered, well regulated household, precision is of the utmost importance. Rising 
‘‘on time,’’ serving meals ‘‘on time,’’ departing ‘‘on time,’’ sending the children to school ‘‘on 
time’’—all these are normal, everyday habits of precision in homes where Seth Thomas Clocks 


are found. As gifts, Seth Thomas Clocks invite your first consideration. With their century old 
reputation for accurate time-telling, they combine a lifetime of service and the prestige which goes 
with possessing the finer things of life. 


DUNDEE 


Dull finish mahogany case. The raised 
silvered dial on silver dial plate renders 
a soft toned, refined effect. 
plate 8-day movement is remarkably 
high grade. Strikes hour and half hour 
on Cathedral bell. Height, 10% in. 


width, 8% in. 


: HENLEY 
Request Your J eweler Dull finish mahogany case. The works 
to show you his Seth Thomas Clocks. He are the same as in the ‘‘Dundee’’ clock. 
will gladly procure for you, through our new oar — strikes hour and half 
illustrated catalog, these or others of our —_[nch convex white porcelain, and has 
mahogany clocks ranging in price from $10 eavy brass sash and convex beveled 
to $75. glass. Height, 10 in.; width, 9% in. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, NEW YorRK 
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The TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence of Geo. H. Rempe 
of Oak Park, Ill.,is of the pattern known as 


the Imperial Spanish. 


(See detail more clear- 


ly shown in border of this advt.) The Tile 
Roof has not only added to the character 


and beauty of the building, 
but provided a shelter that 
is proof against all weather 
changes and absolutely fire- 
proof. Will require no paint, 
stain or repairs to preserve 
its beauty and last forever— 
proof against time. 

Consult your architect and write for 
our illustrated booklet, “The Roof 
Beautiful” (printed in colors). 
It is sent free to any prospective 
builder upon request. 

Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Mfrs. of Tcrra Cotta Roofing Tiles 

General Offices 
1111-21 Monroe Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


falar une megreramce om us meres” oT 
MLcGro. 226 


ite= " 
L parti B ERP 


PRARMACAL. COMPANY 
> SP pguis mou sé 


Always keep a bottle of 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 
available for immediate 
use to prevent infection 
of cuts, scratches and 
small wounds. ’ 
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UNITY AND VARIETY IN HOUSE- 
HOLD DECORATION 


(Continued from page 28) 


where so as to carry it through. A room is a 
picture painted with materials of various 
sorts instead of with pigment, and the prin- 
ciples in both arts are the same—the promi- 
nent colors should not be in one spot of each 
only but be artistically distributed in smaller 
quantities elsewhere as well. A screen might 
be in blue, or better still in blue and gray, the 
gray harmonizing with that in the walls. 

So far we have four colors—the blue, the 
rose, the gray of the walls and the color of 
the furniture—perhaps mahogany. We may 
extend our palette still further. In the sample 
given in the chart of a possible chair-covering, 
tans and greens appear with harmony. Into 
a room furnished much in this general key 
was recently introduced a canary in a tan 
Chinese bird-cage with emerald green tassels. 
It proved an inspiration in the direction of 
varied coloring. 

The blue rugs above referred to should be 
kept simple. The border or design should 
be of rose or of quiet tan if there is some quan- 
tity of this elsewhere in the room. The 
shade for the lamp or electric lights had better 
perhaps be plain rose silk. 

It is to be noted that while this color- 
scheme has been assigned to a bedroom it is 
equally available for rooms of other character, 
and that most of the color-schemes are inter- 
changeable. They have been thus assigned 
only to give concreteness, such examples being 
much more helpful than much loose generality. 

Sitting- and Sewing-room. It is with such 
rooms as these that we may secure charming 
results at little expense. Let us take as an 
example the sensible shades of tan or wood- 
brown, with rose again dominant to carry 
through the unity of the apartment. The 
room chosen for such a purpose should 
naturally have a good light. If it be sunny 





- and warm in tone choose the cooler shades: if 


it has a north light warmer ones should be 
selected. The choice of goods is wide and 
one may readily secure decorative material 
from quiet grayish wood-browns to rich and 
warm tans. 

In the chart is exemplified a rather warm 
combination, but with cooler paper of a linen 
shade. It could run into ashes of rose, cream 
or light buff, if not too strong, and still not 
essentially depart from the general key of wall 
surface we are employing throughout, because 
it will look cooler in combination with the 
coloring of the other surfaces in the room than 
it really is. 

The assortment of inexpensive rugs at our 
command is perhaps greater in tans and browns 
than in any other color, so that we may easily 
make a choice. Good general tones for a 
bordered rug are given in the chart, but it 
would be well to have some small pattern in 
the central portion, because every thread 
dropped in sewing shows upon a solid color. 
Any pleasing and harmonious design may be 
chosen, but it should be quiet if one follows 
the writer’s suggestion that here if anywhere 
is the place to use cretonnes. Two samples 
are given in the chart, one a little brighter and 
cooler than the other. There are many 
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others as good as either, and they run all the 
way from 37} cents to $4 a yard, or more. 
Neither of those shown is expensive. 

In an actual room furnished in this general 
combination of colors the electric lamp has a 
mahogany standard and a shade of linen color, 
with a conventional border, rather darker, 
around each panel of the shade and a small 
wreath of roses with green leaves centering it. 
The table cover is of linen, with a conventional 
rose pattern, cut out of cretonne, appliqued 
onasaborder. The larger pieces of furniture 
are of mahogany, but there are three arm- 
chairs in wicker of natural color, thus har- 
monizing both with the walls and the tans of 
the room. These chairs have seating- and 
back-cushions of the larger sample of cre- 
tonne. 

Dining-room. The dining-room should al- 
ways be most attractive, and we have reserved 
for it one of the most charming of color- 
schemes—pinkish rose and silver gray. As it 
is not possible to give too many color charts in 
the scope of one article, this is omitted, as the 
general plan has been so fully dealt with that 
a few observations will be all that is necessary. 
As usual the quantity of the neutral shade 
should be larger than of the dominant, pink- 
rose. The rug had better therefore be of gray, 
though it may contain rose or have a rose 
border. If the side-board is of the Sheraton 
type with brass rail for a curtain this latter 
may be of one of the beautiful pink-rose and 
silver-gray stripes, in which the satin of the 
gray lights up with a silvery sheen. The 
screen before the serving table may be of the 
same, as this material possesses both quiet 
style and elegance. The lights may be shaded 
with rose, casting a warm glow over the 
room. It would be much better to have the 
side-lights and candlesticks of silver finish 
rather than of brass. 

While we have taken rose as the dominant 
note throughout there are other shades of 
red which might be chosen; such as burgundy 
or a soft crimson. These are darker and less 
luminous than rose and would require more 
discrimination to blend happily. 

When we have said that either yellow or 
orange in not too strong shades may be used 
as the dominant over blue, green, gray, or 
tan, and in combination therewith, we have 
covered the whole gamut of color, for the 
Shades of any of these may be infinitely 
varied provided that harmony is preserved. 
If one prefers the still more softened and 
grayish tones to those given they may as 
readily be used, but in the proper proportions 
of the colors in the actual atmosphere of a 
room all of the schemes will-be as mellow and 
harmonious as that shown in the illustration. 

Violet has not specifically been mentioned, 
though it may well take its place among the 
blending of colors in cretonnes, tapestries, 
etc. In its pure tones it is a difficult color to 
carry through a series of rooms. When 
used its natural relief is gold or cream color 
or both. Violet and greenish blue should be 
kept miles apart. Gray mauve is a delicate 
and beautiful color for a boudoir but inappro- 
priate for more robust rooms. 

It may here again be said that as the 
materials used in the color charts and men- 
tioned in this article are variable in many 
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The Gift Supreme 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


XQUISITE in its luxurious 

tones of purest ivory—beyond 
expression in chasteness and deli- 
cacy. No other conceit of art or 
craft could give “Her” such last- 
ing pleasure as a toilet set of 
Ivory Py-ra-lin. 
It is the gift of gifts—useful, beautiful 
and dainty. Indeed it is more than a gift. 
It is a life-long remembrance that will 


bring gladness into her heart every morn- 
ing and evening for many years to come. 


The better stores show a generous assortmeni. 
Brochure upon request. 


E.I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
The Arlington Works 
725 Broadway New York 
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ARE YOU BUYING A HOME, or Selling Your Present One? 


If you are, why don’t you use our Real Estate Bureau—a new depart- 
ment of the Readers’ Service which commences in the January number. 





Read all about it on page 51 of this issue 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THREE PARK STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Save Time, Trouble and 


Expense This Christmas— 


Only in H r’s Bazar 
do you get Fashions di- 
rect from Soulié and Erté 


of Paris; Lucile, Henri 
Bendel, Hickson and 
Tappé of New York. Only 
in Harper’s Bazar do you 
_ get the advance mode in- 
‘\. terpreted in dry point 


SHOP THROUGH HARPER’S BAZAR 


id Beier December number of Harper’s Bazar is simply 


chockfull of the most fascinating gifts you ever saw. 


-Long before you ever began to think of Christmas our 


shopping experts were busy making selections for you. 
They went everywhere, saw everything. New York’s 
great stores and clever specialty shops took them behind 


the scenes. 
pricing, comparing. 

In the Christmas Bazar you will 
reap the benefit of all this work. It 
contains pages and pages of gifts— 
new, useful, out of the ordinary. 
Everyone has been thought of. There 
are things for babies, for little girls 
and boys, for debutantes and their 
mothers, grandmothers, fathers, 
brothers and soldiers. 


It would. take you many a weary 


Shopping Through 


They spent weeks and weeks, searching, 


day to find such a variety of gifts. 
And, then, too, they are so moderate 
in cost. They appeal to that sensible 
spirit of economy which is the key- 
note of the day. They enable you 
to remember your friends hand- 
somely, yet not expensively. This 
year more than ever before, our 
shoppers have concentrated their 
energy on discovering really un- 
usual bargains, 


the Bazar is Easy, 


Economical and Swift 


Take one copy of the December 
Harper’s Bazar. Settle yourself on 
your chaise longue, with a box of 
chocolates on one side and a check 
book and pen on the other. Add 
a sheet of notepaper, an envelope 


and your shopping list. 


Look through the special Christ- 
mas gift pages in the December 
number. Look also through the 
many pages of interesting advertise- 
ments. ‘In both sections of the 
magazine you will find, pictured, 
described and priced, suitable 
presents for everybody. You can 


Having given you an ample as- 
sortment from which to choose, 
the Harper’s Bazar Personal Shop- 
ping Service stands ready to buy for 
you—at no extra charge—anything 
shown in the magazine. 


You need not stir from your 
house. The gifts will be sent you 
aimost by return mail if you 
simply jot down the page-numbers 
and names of the articles you want 
—draw a check, payable to Harper’s 
Bazar, for their total cost—and then 
send both list and check to Miss 
Jane Jarvis, Director, Harper’s 


Mn by Miss i ‘ Ae Si 
%, ‘“. ELMLA. “Re co choose at leisure and have no Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 
% te, the best and repentance. 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 
&,% & best-known 
en yp fashion ° 
Gn.5 yet 
ote a”, % artist in To be Sure of Securing the 

oe? 8%; %, Amer- 3 
eta ply flea. Christmas Bazar 
or Fo Ge \ 
Me ive . eg There are seldom enough issues of the subscriber. Harper’s Bazar costs 25 cents 

e Co% % 4, Pep, %,. Bazar to go ‘round. Every edition is a copy. But of you will pin a dollar to this 

% ~~ a limited to the exact demand. You can coupon and mail st at once we will send you 
~ oS, fy make sure of securing the Christmas _six big issues— December, January, February, 
e. . & «, %& “number in just two ways: either March, April and May — all comaining 
% > Bent Wo, oe ‘\. give yournewsdealeranadvance = wonderful Fashions, Fiction and exclusive 
* ~~ % ze Die ‘\. order, or become a regular Society articles, $1 50 worth for only $1 
" \ «ey 24% \ 
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directions, the same idea may be carried out 
irrespective of the employment of costly or 
inexpensive goods. It is naturally difficult 
to suit all circumstances, as one reader may be 
able to use antique furniture, rare fabrics, 
Ming vases and costly rugs, and another, who 
deserves equal attention, may be limited in 
means but mightily interested in the improve- 
ment of his home. 

Though such immense variety has already 
been provided for, this plan extends still 
further in its scope. One dominant may 
rule two quieter shades of approximately 
equal quantity as, for instance, rose or yellow 
over green and tan. Nor have we‘*as yet 
considered the correlative idea. 


THE CORRELATIVE PLAN 


As has been said, yellow, orange and red 
are dominant and advancing colors except 
when attenuated by the admixture of other 
colors or of black or white. Suppose therefore 
we attenuate them. Yellow and orange when 
so reduced becomes tones—creams, cham- 
pagnes, buffs, tans, browns and olives. At- 
tenuated red, except in the shades wes have 
mentioned of rose, burgundy and mulberry 
are not so useful in decoration. Pink alone 
is rather jejune, though in blending with other 
colors it is very happy and enlivéning—a 
pink and apple-green sprigged pattern on a 
cream-white ground will illustrate our mean- 
ing. Brickish red has its uses, as in floor 
tiles and fireplaces, but is vigorous, owing to 
its still retaining a great strength of red. The 
pinkish gray, known as ashes of rose, is of 
great delicacy and refinement and so one 
would hardly care to carry it through more 
than two rooms, such as a woman’s apart- 
ment. 

Let us therefore consider the derivations of 
yellow; for here we have great scope. In 
these tones it has lost its dominant qualities 
and may so be carried through a series of rooms 
in quantity, to produce unity, other colors being 
used in various rooms as relief. This, it will 
be seen, is the correlative or reverse of the 
former plan. In that the dominant was car- 
ried through; in this the neutral will be. 

In order to illustrate as fully as possible 
within limits we give a color chart embracing 
two rooms. To begin with the walls—where 
we should always begin—those in the recep- 
tion room may be papered in a rich stripe or 
brocade of champagne. Better still would be 
panelling, enameled in the same shade. 

Either the beautiful blue and gold brocade 
or the yellow and gray stripe, or something 
approaching either, might be used for the 
chair-coverings in. this room, the unused one 
being employed in another. The rug could 
be a plain or small-figured one of the tone 
shown, or of the lighter shades seen in Chinese 
rugs. It had certainly better be plain or 
plain with a plain border if used with the 
delicately patterned blue and gold fabric. If 
a Chinese rug of unobtrusive pattern, and with 
the usual blue designs, very quiet in tone, could 
be secured this might be used with the stripe. 
If the blue and gold is employed a few touches 
of rose would be required in small objects to 
give warmth and life. An entirely blue shade 
for the lamp should be avoided—it would 
give too cold a light. It should be of a deeper 
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champagne or yellow, either plain or with 
only a little blue. Any picture frames used 
should be of gold (dull) and lighting fixtures 
of brass, also dull. Candlesticks should be of 
brass, not silver. 

In carrying these modified yellows through 
a series of rooms the tones used may vary 
considerably where the rooms do not commu- 
nicate. Instead of champagne we may go off 
to creams and buffs and tans with some use 
in the rugs of even browns or olives. The 
transitions should nowhere be sudden and 
startling but should be gradual and harmoni- 
ous. And with these many varying shades 
we may and should employ other varying 
colors as relief. Nothing so gives an apart- 
ment a “decorated,”’ arranged, and artificial 
look as the too great prominence of a color 
carried throughout: whether it be the dom- 
inant or the base which is so carried we should 
simply feel its presence; it should not jump at 
us at every step. 

In the color charts it must be remembered 
that it is possible only to show enough of the 
wall material to suffice for color. In the 
actual work there would be a far greater pro- 
portion. Not only must there be large sur- 
faces of these more neutral shades, but also a 
sufficiency of plain or nearly plain more 
strongly colored area to balance the orna- 
mental fabrics used. Ornament demands the 
relief of plain surfaces, plain surfaces demand 
the relief of ornament. The writer especially 
wishes to impress these two points, regarding 
a not too great prominence of any one color 
and a not overloading with ornament; as, if 
the method given were otherwise carried out, 
his intention would be parodied and a sincere 
attempt at helpfulness quite destroyed. 


THE LARGER SCoPE 


A consideration of unity and variety would 
not be complete without thought directed 
toward the decoration of larger premises than 
those so far discussed. Their treatment is at 
once easier and more difficult; easier because 
the large room gives more scope to the play 
of decorative facilities; more difficult only 
because there are more rooms. 

Its very spaciousness, if not cluttered with 
objects of all descriptions, has the effect of 
minimizing pattern and harmonizing color. 
The smallness of a floor debars us from 
cutting it up with design, lest it look smaller 
than ever: and if we did use quiet Oriental 
rugs we should have to exercise our wits 
and our energies to find two or three suffi- 
ciently akin in tone and figure. Upon a spa- 
cious floor we may, however, by the use of 
due discrimination distribute several pieces 
even of differing characters. The few chairs 
which may find place in a small room must 
for the avoiding of distraction be covered 
with the same material: in the large living- 
room we may use one covering for most of 
the seating facilities and then indulge in a 
burst of varied color with the big easy uphol- 
stered chairs in cretonne or printed linen. 
Chests, large cabinets, consoles and large 
luxurious couches are mostly forbidden by 
smallness of space but are the very things we 
need where there is abundance of room. 
Whether, therefore, our house be large or 
small there is a like opportunity for charm. 
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Aristocrat of Building, Materials.” 
this distinguished lookin, Indiana Limestone home can be built for 
something, like $12,000, yet it is true. 








Perhaps this will be your home 


Certainly any tasteful person would enjoy living in it, not only 
because of its refined and homelike appearance but because it is 
especially designed to be built of stone—Indiana Limestone, “The 


It seems hardly believable that 


The unique circumstances of the production of Indiana Limestone 
are accountable for its comparatively low price. In two counties 
in Indiana it lies in thick beds miles in extent and can be quarried 
out in pieces of any size and in any quantity. A number of 
enormous plants at Bedford and Bloomington quarry it by modern 
machinery with wonderful ease and despatch. So naturally, for 
the better buildings it has become a National Standard. To build 
of Indiana Limestone is to havea home distinguished for 300d taste. 


We shall Zladly send you a series of drawings 8 x 11 
inches similar to the above, each showing room arrange- 
ments, and Volume 1 of the Indiana Limestone Library. 
A sample of the stone will be included if you say so. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRY MEN'S ASSOCIATION 
BOX 508, BEDFORD, INDIANA 




















HoTEL MARSEILLES 
NEW YORK 


gq A charmingly situated hotel right at the Subway 
entrance at BROADWAY and 1o3rd Street. 


Away from the noise and excitement of lower Broadway you 
will enjoy a pleasant sleep and awake each morning to a delight- 
ful and inspiring view of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


Rates for rooms for 1 person, with private bath, $2.00 per day 
and upwards; 2 rooms and bath, $3.50 per day upwards. 


Club breakfasts, 35c up; also a la carte. 


Write for booklet. M.E. BURKE, Manager. 














Hotel St. Charles 


(FIREPROOF) 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
St. Charles Place to New Jersey Ave. 
Always open. Capacity 500, with 12-story fireproof 
addition. Sun parlors and enclosed porches. Hot 
and cold sea water in all baths. Orchestra of soloists. 
Special fall and winter rates. Golf privileges. Auto- 
mobile bus meets all trains. Booklet upon request. 


NEWLIN HAINES CO. 
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Planning 





From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 

determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement | 

of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. | 
| 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful select -- _- the best current 
work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 _. more illustrations; 
while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


es This valuable Country House Number will be sent free — also the September 
Special Offer and November issues —if you subscribe now to start with December. You | 
will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for only $3.00—the regular yearly price. | 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York cena 


Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of September and November, and enter my subscrip- 
tion for one year beginning December, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses — the work 
of leading architects throughout the country —are 
illustrated in the October Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 
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THIS HOUSE WON A PRIZE 


¥o of a large number of plans submitted 
to the Portland, Oregon, Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, this design 
for a six-room dwelling was adjudged the best. 

The object of the competition, held under 
the auspices of Taz House BravtTIFUL, was 
to see if the problem of convenient and pleas- 
ant living could be solved in a home of mod- 
erate price, and to provide plans for astructure 
artistic as well as practical. 

In making their award, the jury of architects 
went carefully into such important details as 
heating, plumbing, lighting, kitchen conven- 
iences, the arrangement of rooms, doors and 
windows, and many other matters that make 
a house livable. 


The lines of the house are pleasing, the proportions of 
the first order, and the structure, as a whole, reveals 
the most painstaking study of the small house problem. 

Those who wish to secure, at a moderate price, a set 
of complete working plans, will receive full particulars 
by filling out the attached coupon. 




















Tue House BeavtTirvt, H, B. 11-17 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send without charge, full particulars about 
Tue House Beavtirut Prize House. 
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A GIFT for OUR SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


HEADQUARTERS NIGHTS, by VERNON KELLOGG 


An amazing revelation of German official character by one who learned to know 
it from personal experience. As special envoy of the Committee for the Relief 
of Belgium at German General Headquarters, the author lived with the German 
commanders, worked with them, talked with them, learned from their own lips 
their aims and their principles of life. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt recently said of Headquarters Nights: “ It is a convincing, and an 
evidently truthful, exposition of the snocking, the unspeakably dreadful, moral and intellectual per- 
version of character which makes Germany at present a menace to the whole civilized world.” 


Hand ly bound in cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS + THREE PARK STREET - BOSTON 
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HOW TO USE ALL THE FATS, OR 
HOW TO KNOW THE EXCHANGE 
VALUE OF THE FATS 


HE appeal of the Food Administration, and 

its explanation of the necessity, for reduc- 
ing the use of fats, and especially of limiting 
the use of butter to the use of it on the table 
rather than in cookery, has brought numberless 
letters to the Food Conservation Section. 

If we are to meet the request of the Food 
Administration and do our part in the Home 
Army in the kitchen, then a few definite rules 
in regard to the use of fat may be of assist- 
ance. 

1st. Oleomargarine or other butter sub- 
stitute may be used to replace butter, measure 
for measure, in all recipes for breads, muffins, 
cookies, cakes and pastry, as both of them 
contain about the same amount of water and 
yield about the same energy value to the body. 

2d. Lard, or clarified pork fat, which has 
been heated to drive out the water but not to 
change the color of the fat, may be used in 
place of the butter in all recipes for breads, 
muffins, sauces, spiced cakes, cookies or 
pastry; but where the recipe calls for a full 
cup of butter (16 tablespoons), 2 tablespoons 
less of lard should be used, as 14 tablespoons 
of lard will equal in value 16 tablespoons of 
butter. 

3d. Hardened vegetable fats, sold under 
various trade names contain little, if any, 
water. They may be used in place of butter 
in all recipes for breads, muffins, cookies, 
cakes and pastry, providing that where the 
recipe calls for one cup of butter, one cup less 
13 tablespoons of hardened vegetable fat is 
used. In other words 14} tablespoons of 
hardened vegetable fat will equal 16 table- 
spoons of butter. The hardened vegetable 
fats are excellent for all recipes for browning 
meats and vegetables, but they are more 
expensive than the vegetable oils from which 
they are made. 

4th. Commercial fat compounds have 
practically the same exchange value as the 
hardened vegetable fats. They usually con- 
sist of vegetable oils and meat fats so that 
the flavor often approaches that of suet fats. 

5th. Vegetable oils, which include olive 
oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil (maize oil), peanut 
oil, sesame oil, may be used wherever butter 
fat is called for, but in order to get the best 
results the amount used should be used as 
follows: 1434 tablespoons of vegetable oils 
equals 16 tablespoons, or one cup of butter. 

6th. Clarified chicken or goose fats usually 
contain a small amount of water and may 
therefore be used measure for measure in 
place of butter in all recipes. 

7th. Grated chocolate in a cake may be 
used to substitute for part of the butter. The 
fat content of one cup of grated chocolate will 
replace one fifth of a cup of butter. 

8th. Cream (thin) may be used in place of 
butter in biscuit and cake recipes. One cup 
of thin cream will take the place of one-fifth 
of a cup of any fat. 

oth. Cream (whipping 4o per cent). One 
cup will take the place of two fifths of a cup 
of fat in biscuit or cake recipes. 

ioth. Animal fats, such as suet from beef 
or mutton, or pork fats, may be ground and 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of 'THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has 
prepared four excellent collections of lantern slides, with accompany- 
ing lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 

Collection B—50o slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 
Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 

Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET - - - BOSTON, MASS. 




















“Ts it gonna bea 
Merry Christmas 
for us S Kids? ? 


Hundreds of New York tenement kiddies are de- 
pending solely on thewarmth of new friendships for 
gifts and necessities this year. 

Will you make a Merry 

Christmas for at least one of 

them? 


Unzess you—and other readers—gen- 
erously respond to this appeal, many little 
children of New York slums are going to look in 
vain for tokens of Christmas Day. 


In many homes we know of there is barely enough 
food to sustain life, no winter clothing, no fuel, 
and in some cases the entire support of the family devolves | 
upon the very boys and girls for whom this appeal is made. @ 


Will You Send Help For These 
Families NOW? 


Whatever your contribution—$1, $5, $100 or more—it will 
be used solely for relieving the distress of the poor and for 
providing a real Merry Christmas. Address your contribu- 
tion now to: 


The New York Association for Improving 
| the Condition of the Poor 


Room 250, 105 East 22nd Street New York 
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melted in a pan set in another pan of hot — 
water, or in a water bath; drained intoa clean | 
jar, covered and kept in a cool place for use, © 
Fats left from cooking may be clarified by | 
mixing with water and heating, with constant © 
stirring, until the steam from the boiling water © 
has carried off some of the odors from the © 
cooked fat. q 

The Department of Agriculture states that © 
if such fats are allowed to cool, removed from } 
the surface of the water and heated with sour © 
milk in the proportion of one-half cup to six | 
pounds of fat, and then strained through © 
cloth, the fat will have acquired some of the | 
milk of butter flavor, and may be used in © 
place of butter. 3 

11th. Savory fats, to be used in browning © 
or in all methods of cookery, or in warming © 
over vegetables, may be made by heating 7 
mutton, beef, or bacon fats with a leaf of sage, © 
or marjoram, summer savory, or a blade of | 
garlic. 

Fats which can no longer be used for food © 
may be saved in a stone-ware crock and later © 
used for soapmaking. 


EXCHANGE VALUE OF FATS 


Material Tablespoon Replaces butter ~ 
Oleomargarine Equivalents 9 
Commercial fat com- 

pounds Equivalents 
Chicken fat (clarified) Equivalents 
Goose fat Equivalents 
Fat from 


ell \ Clarified Equivalents 


Lard 14 16 tablespoons 
Hardened Vegetable Fat 143 16 tablespoons 
Hardened Vegetable Oils 143 16 tablespoons 
Grated Chocolate in cake 1 cup 3 tablespoons 
Cream, thin 1 cup 3 tablespoons 
Cream, whipping 40% Icup 6tablespoons ~ 
Suet, chopped Icup 2cups,5table- | 

spoons 


FRESH VEGETABLES IN WINTER 


ARE you interested in having fresh vegeta- 
bles in winter from your own garden? A 
circular telling of different ways of storing 7 
vegetables has been issued by the College of ~ 
Agriculture. A copy may be had while the | 
supply lasts on application to the Agricultu- = 
ral College Extension Service, Columbus, ~ 
Ohio. 
Assistance in planning the construction of — 
vegetable storage cellars may also be had ~ 
from the Extension Service. When help is 
desired, definite information should be given = 
concerning the project. Sketches or blue- ~ 
prints can then be furnished. 


A VEGETABLE and food dryer of construction 
so simple that it can be made at home is de- 
scribed in a bulletin issued by the American ~ 
Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. .It has a boxlike ~ 
arrangement with window sash in the top, and 
in sunny weather can be set outdoors, when a 
temperature of 95 to 120 degrees can easily be © 
maintained with sunlight only. For indoor | 
drying two large oil lamps. are used. It holds © 
about one-half bushel of fruit or vegetables, is 7 
clean and sanitary, and can be made with 7 
materials to be had at any lumber yard. The | 
lumber dealers can show housewives how to ~ 
construct the dryer. 
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